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CHAPTER 6 


THE MINOR DYNASTIES OF 
NORTHERN IRAN 


I. THE CASPIAN PROVINCES 


Among the former provinces of the Sāsānian empire, the coastal 
regions along the southern shore of the Caspian Sea resisted the pene- 
tration of the Arabs and Islam most tenaciously. Protected by the lofty 
Alburz mountain range they escaped the main thrust of the Arab 
conquering armies as they advanced eastward into Khuräsän. Early 
Arab invasions were only partially successful. In the year 30/650-1, 
under the caliph ‘Uthman, Sa‘id b. al-‘As entered Gurgān, the province 
touching the southeastern coast of the Caspian Sea, and imposed a 
tribute on its ruler. From there he marched westward to conquer parts 
of Tabaristan. These conquests were lost again during the struggle 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya for the caliphate, and the tribute for 
Gurgān was frequently withheld. Mu'āwiya soon after gaining sole 
possession of the caliphate in 41/661 sent Masqala b. Hubaira to sub- 
jugate Tabaristan, but he and his army were annihilated in Rayan to 
the west of Tabaristān. In the years 61-4/680-3 an attempt to con- 
quer Tabaristän resulted in a defeat of the Kūfan general Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi. Gurgan was not brought under Muslim rule 
until 98/716-17, when Yazid b. al-Muhallab defeated the Chol (Ar. Sil) 
Turks of the Dihistān steppes north of the Atrak river, who had taken 
the country from its marzban Firüz b. Qül, and built the town of 
Gurgan (near modern Gunbad-i Qabüs) which became the capital of 
the Muslim province. Yazid's further attempt to conquer Tabaristān 
ended in failure, and he was forced to leave the country after concluding 
a truce. 

Tabaristàn, the most developed and populous of the Caspian pro- 
vinces, at this time was ruled by a dynasty of Ispahbads known after 
their ancestor Dabüya as Dābūyids with their capital in Sari. They bore 
the titles Gilgilàn, Padashwargarshah (Patashwargar being the old 
name of the mountains of 'Tabaristān; later distorted as Farshwad- 
garshah), Ispahbad of Khurāsān, said to have been conferred upon 
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them by the last Sāsānian king Yazdgard III, and claimed descent from 
the Sāsānian Pérdz through his son Jāmāsp. The early history of the 
dynasty is, howevet, shtouded in obscurity. The first mention of an 
Ispahbad ruling Tabaristān in a reliable report concerns the year 
79/698. Coins minted in the names of the Dabüyid Ispahbads are known 
only from 711. They are dated in a post-Sāsānian era beginning in 651. 
Statements in the later sources that their ancestors before the rise of 
Islam ruled in Gilàn may be merely an attempt to explain their title 
Gilgilan. The fact that Tabaristān in early Islamic times harboured 
beside the Ispahbads other dynasties of Padhghēspāns and Ustandārs 
has been interpreted as reflecting an attempt to reconstitute the higher 
Sāsānian administrative hierarchy thete, perhaps at the time when 
Déroz, the son of Yazdgard III, hoped to restore the Persian empire.! 
The use of these titles in Tabaristān as names and designations 
appears, however, only much later. Their adoption among the rulers 
seems rather to attest the survival of Persian national sentiments, which 
also encouraged the preservation of the title Ispahbad long after the 
overthrow of the Dābūyids by the Muslim conquest. The region of 
Mount Damāvand in the same period was ruled by a dynasty bearing 
the title Masmughan (“Great one of the Magians") indicating a 
religious function. Another dynasty of Masmughāns is mentioned in 
the area of Miyāndūrūd in eastern Tabaristān. 

Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf during his governorship of ‘Iraq and the east 
renewed the Muslim efforts to subdue Tabaristan. In 78/697 a group of 
Khārijites under their leader Qatari seeking refuge in Tabaristàn were 
hospitably received by the Ispahbad. When Qatari, however, de 
manded his conversion to Islam on Khārijite terms he joined forces 
with the army sent by al-Hajjaj, and Qatari was killed, according to a 
legendary report by the Ispahbad himself in single combat. Under the 
pressure of new Arab attacks the Ispahbad agreed to pay tribute but 
succeeded in keeping the Muslims out of the country. When the 
‘Abbasid revolutionary army reached Ray in 131/748 the Ispahbad 
Khürshid readily followed the invitation of Abü Muslim to transfer his 
allegiance and pay the tribute to the new power. The Masmughan of 
Damavand rejected a similar demand and repelled the ‘Abbasid troops 
sent against him. 

After the execution of Abü Muslim by the caliph al-Mansür the 
Ispahbad Khürshid supported the Zoroastrian Sunbadh who rose in 

1 Marquart, ““ Eränsahr”, pp. 133ff. 
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tevolt in 137/754-5 claiming tevenge for Abü Muslim and offered him 
shelter in Tabaristan after his defeat by the caliph's troops. Sunbādh 
was killed, however, by a relative of the Ispahbad to whom he refused 
to show respect. Al-Mansür attempted to overthrow Khürshid by 
appointing and crowning a cousin of his as Ispahbad. As this expedient 
failed to shake the position of Khürshid, a settlement was reached under 
which Khürshid promised to pay a heavy tribute. But in 141/759 
al-Mansür ordered war against the Ispahbad. Within two years 
Tabaristan was conquered by the concerted action of the generals 
Abu’l-Khasib, Khàzim b. Khuzaima, Abū ‘Aun b. *Abd-Allah, Rauh 
b. Hatim, and ‘Umar b. al-‘Ala@’. The last-named also took Rūyān and, 
even further west, Kalāt and Chalüs which became the Muslim border 
towns towatds the country of Dailamān. The Ispahbad fled to Dailamān 
and gathered an army of Dailamites and Gilites threatening a counter- 
attack. But when his wives and children were captured by the Muslims 
he despaired and poisoned himself in 144/761. Damāvand too was 
conquered by the Muslims, probably a few years later. 

Tabaristan henceforth was ruled by Muslim governors residing in 
Āmul. Their first task was to secure the Muslim domination over the 
newly subdued territories. Though the nobility was generally left un- 
harmed, some prominent Zoroastrian leaders were killed during the 
first years of the occupation. The third governor, Abu'l- Abbas 
al-Tüsi, v. 146/763 settled garrisons (masaip) ranging in strength 
between two hundred and one thousand Arab and Persian, chiefly 
Khurasanian, loyalists (abnā”) to the ‘Abbasid cause in mote than forty 
towns and strategic spots from Tamisha in the east to Chalüs and Kalar 
in the west. The mountains of Tabaristan, however, continued to elude 
the control of the conquerors. They were ruled by members of two 
families claiming, like the Dabüyids, illustrious descent in the Sasanian 
past. The eastern mountain range, later known as the Sharvin moun- 
tains, was the domain of Sharvīn of the house of Bāvand. His ancestor 
Bāv was said to be a grandson of Ka'üs, son of the Sāsānian king 
Kavadh, and to have come to Tabaristān at the time of the flight of 
Yazdgard III before the Arab conquerors. Bàv is, on the other 
hand, the name of a magus, and it has been suggested that the 
family was descended from a prominent Zoroastrian priest of Ray 
at the turn of the sixth century.! The seat of the Bāvandids was 
in Firim on mount Shahriyārkūh. The central mountain range was 


1 Marquart, "Eranšahr”, p. 128. 
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Map 5. Āzarbāījān 


ruled by Vindädhhurmuzd of the house of Qärinvand who resided near 
Damāvand and in Lafür. A younger brother of Vindādhhurmuzd, 
Vindāspagān, held sway over the western mountains and tesided in 
Muzn at the border of Dailamān. The Qarinvand allegedly were 
descended from Sēkhtā, the minister of Kavadh, whose son Kāren 
was granted parts of Tabaristān by Anūshirvān. Perhaps more reliable 
is a different account stating that they had been installed in their 
domains by the Dabüyids a century before. Vindādhhurmuzd and his 
successors considered themselves as heirs of the Dābūyids and assumed 
their titles Gilgilan and Ispahbads of Khuräsän. The Bavandids in this 
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period were addressed as kings of Tukharistan and probably also 
claimed the title of Ispahbad. 

Khalid b. Barmak during his governorship in Tabaristän (c. 151-5/ 
768—72) tried to expand the Muslim influence in the highlands by estab- 
lishing friendly relations with Vindadhhurmuzd and building towns 
there. They were destroyed after Khalid's departure by the Bavandid 
Sharvin. In 164/781, at a time of unrest in Khuräsän, the caliph al-Mahdi 
sent messengers to the ruling princes of the east, among them *'the 
king of Tabaristan the Ispahbad” (Vindadhhurmuzd) and "the king of 
Tukharistan Sharvīn”, and received pledges of their loyalty.! Yet two 
years later Vindadhhurmuzd in alliance with Sharvin and the Masmu- 
ghàn of Miyandürüd led a dangerous anti-Muslim rebellion. The local 
chronicles report, no doubt exaggerating, that all Muslims throughout 
Tabaristān were massacred on a single day. The massacres presumably 
were confined to the highlands and those parts of the lowlands which 
the rebels were able to overcome. They defeated the first Muslim armies 
sent against them and killed some of their leaders. The rising was 
serious enough for the caliph to send in 167/783—4 his son Mūsā with 
“a huge army and equipment such as no one previously had been 
equipped, to Gurgān to direct the war against Vindādhhurmuz and 
Sharvin, the two lords of Tabaristān”.? In the following year al-Mahdi 
sent another army of 40,000 men under Sa‘id al-Harashi to the rebel 
province. Eventually Vindadhhurmuzd was defeated and wounded and 
gave himself up to Müsà in Gurgān on a promise of pardon. Mūsā after 
his succession to the caliphate in 169/785 took him to Baghdad, but 
soon permitted him to return to his domains. 

Relations with the Muslim governors then remained amiable for 
some time. Jarir b. Yazid, governor from 170/786 to 172/788, sold 
Vindadhhurmuzd extensive holdings of domanial land outside Sari. In 
the later years of the reign of Harün al-Rashid, however, new troubles 
occurred. The two kings of the mountains in alliance strictly controlled 
the access to their territories and would not permit any Muslim to be 
buried there. The men of the Bavandid Sharvin murdered a nephew of 
the governor Khalifa b. Sa‘id whom the latter had appointed his 
deputy. In 189/805 Vindāspagān, the brother of Vindadhhurmuzd, 
killed a Muslim tax collector sent to survey his villages. The caliph, 
who came to Ray in order to settle matters with a governor of Khurasan 
of doubtful loyalty, sent to the two princes of Tabaristan bidding them 

1 Ya'qübi, vol. 11, p. 479. 2 Tabarī, vol. ur, pp. 518ff. 
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to appear before him. Both kings hastened to assure Harün of their 
submission promising payment of the land tax, and Vindadhhurmuzd 
presented himself to the caliph who confirmed him as Ispahbad. On his 
request Harün replaced the governor of Tabaristan, but gave the new 
governor instructions to restrict the authority of the princes to the 
highlands. As hostages for their loyalty he took Qarin, the son of 
Vindadhhurmuzd, and Shahriyār, the son of Sharvin, to Baghdad. They 
were returned to their fathers four years later when Härün passed 
through Ray on his way to Khurasan. 

The grandson of Vindādhhurmuzd, Māzyār b. Qarin, was deprived 
of his kingdom by the Bāvandid Shahriyar b. Sharvin and his own 
uncle Vinda-Umīd b. Vindaspagàn. He came to the court of the caliph 
al-Ma'mün and accepted Islam receiving the Muslim name Abu'l- 
Hasan Muhammad and gained the caliph's confidence. In 207/822-3 he 
returned with the governor Misa b. Hafs, a grandson of ‘Umar b. 
al-‘Ala’, to Tabaristan where al-Ma'mün had granted him the rule of 
two towns. He first killed his uncle and in 210/825-6 conquered, in 
concert with Mūsā, the territories of the Bävandid Shäpür, successor 
of his father Shahriyär, and put him to death. Having become the sole 
ruler of the highlands he adopted the traditional titles of the Ispahbads 
of Tabaristān, built mosques in Firim and other towns, and carried out 
successful raids among the Dailamites of whom he settled some 10,000 
in the border area of Muzn. His influence also expanded in the lowlands 
at the expense of the governor Mūsā and, after the latter's death in 
211/826—7, of his son Muhammad. His régime soon ran into the 
opposition of a section of the native atistocracy and from the descend- 
ants of the abn?’ who saw their privileged position as the ruling element 
threatened. As their attempts to discredit Mazyar with al-Ma'mün 
failed, an insurrection broke out against Māzyār in Amul into which the 
governor Muhammad b. Misa was drawn. Māzyāt took the city after a 
siege of eight months, executed some of the leaders and imprisoned 
‘others, among them Muhammad. Al-Ma'mün granted Māzyār the 
government of all of Tabaristän, and al-Mu‘tasim, who succeeded to 
the caliphate in 218/833, at first confirmed him. Māzyāt soon became 
involved, however, in a quarrel with ‘Abd-Allah b. Tahir who as 
viceroy of the east claimed overlordship over Tabaristan. Māzyār 
refused to transmit the revenues of Tabaristan to the Tahirid, instead 
surrendering them to a representative of the caliph, and rejected 
* Abd-Allah's intercession for the release of Muhammad b. Misa. ‘Abd- 
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Allāh in turn denigrated Mazyar with the caliph and encouraged the 
internal opposition to him. As the descendants of the abnà' accused 
him of apostasy and worked for his overthrow, his measures against 
them became more and more repressive. He took hostages to prevent 
their leaving the country and abolished their tax privileges as no longer 
justified since they were no more obliged to fight the infidel Dailamites 
and mountaineers. Eventually he sent the inhabitants of Amul and Sari 
to prison camps and encouraged the native peasants to revolt against 
their landlords. The caliph ordered ‘Abd-Allah b. Tahir to take action 
against him. Betrayed by his brother Oūhyār, Māzyār in 224/839 was 
captured by the Tahirid army and sent to Samarra where he was 
scourged to death in the following year. 

The sources, invariably hostile to Māzyār and pro-Tahirid, repeat 
accusations against him that he reverted to Zoroastrianism and con- 
spited with the Khurrami Babak against Islam. These charges seem to 
be without any sound basis in fact, though it is evident that Mazyar in 
his struggle with the descendants of the abna’ came increasingly to rely 
on native, often Zoroastrian, supporters. Nor is there clear evidence 
that Mäzyär intended to revolt against the caliph. If he was encouraged 
in his resistance to ‘Abd-Allah b. Tahir by the latter’s rival al-Afshin, 
he became a victim of the power struggle of these two men. Yet this 
accusation itself appears from some sources as a trumped-up charge of 
the Tahirid to prove the treason of his rival. 

Tabaristan now came under Tähirid rule for over two decades. 
Qühyär, who had been promised by the victors possession of the 
kingdom of Vindadhhurmuzd, was killed by his brother’s Dailamite 
slave guard, and it has been generally assumed that the Qärinvand 
dynasty came to an end at this time. This assumption is probably 
wrong. In events of the year 250/864 an Ispahbad of Lafūr, Bādūspān 
b. Gurdzäd, is mentioned. He and his descendants through three 
generations are occasionally referred to until 318/930 as rulers of 
Lafür, Vinda-Umidküh and Vindādhhurmuzkūh. One of them is 
designated in a contemporary source as a Qarinid (“Ibn Qärin”). After 
318/930 the dynasty apparently declined to insignificance and is not 
mentioned for over a century. But towards the end of the sth/ııth 
century Ibn Isfandiyàr again mentions amirs of Lafür and expressly 
calls them Qarinvand. It is thus evident that Badüspän b. Gurdzäd also 
must be a Qärinid, though his exact relationship to Mäzyär is unknown. 

The Bāvandid Qarin b. Shahriyär, who also had aided the Tāhirid 
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conquest, in reward for his services was restored to the rule of the 
Sharvin mountains. In 227/842 he accepted Islam. The Islamization of 
the native population of Tabaristan was proceeding rapidly now. The 
majority adopted Sunni Islam loyal to the *Abbasid régime, especially 
of the Hanafi and Shafi'i schools. But oppositional Shi‘ism soon also 
spread. Imāmism found adherents especial] in Āmul and east of 
Tabaristan in Astarabad and Gurgan. In Rüyàn and Kalār Zaidi 
Shi‘ism was propagated by followers of the ‘Alid al-Qasim b. Ibrahim 
al-Rassi (d. 246/860). One of the chief transmitters of the teaching of 
al-Oāsim was Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Nairūsī, a native of Nairüs in 
Rüyan. From Rūyān with its close connections with the Dailamites — 
Rüyan had indeed formerly belonged to Dailamàn — Zaidism began to 
spread westward to the Dailamites and Gīlites living outside the 
territory of Islam. 


II. ‘ALID RULE IN TABARISTAN 


It was in Rüyan, Kalar and Chalüs that the growing dissatisfaction 
with some Tahirid officials erupted in open revolt in 250/864. The local 
leaders concluded an alliance with the Dailamites and invited a Hasanid 
from Ray, al-Hasan b. Zaid, to become their chief. Al-Hasan, who 
adopted the regnal name a/-D4*; ila I-baqq, became the founder of the 
Caspian Zaidi reign. In the following year he was forced by a counter- 
offensive of the Tahirid Sulaiman b. ‘Abd-Allah to seek refuge in the 
country of Dailamān, but before the end of the year he was safely in 
possession of all of Tabaristān. From 253/867 on he usually also held 
sway over Gurgān. Other ‘Alids with his support temporarily gained 
control over Ray (250-1/864-5, 253/867, 256/870, 258/872), Zanjan, 
Qazvin (251-4/865-8) and Qümis (259-66/873-9). On two occasions 
al-Hasan was again compelled to flee to Dailaman. In 255/869 the 
‘Abbasid general Muflih and in 260/874 Ya'gūb al-Saffar invaded 
Tabaristan and Rüyan, but both withdrew in short order. 

When al-Hasan died in Amul in 270/884, his brother Muhammad, 
whom he had named his successor, was in Gurgan. In Tabaristan 
al-Hasan’s brother-in-law, the ‘Alid Abu'l-Husain Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad, usurped the rule for ten months until he was overthrown by 
Muhammad. The latter, who assumed the same regnal name as his 
brother, gained popularity with the Shi‘is everywhere by restoring the 
shrines of ‘Ali and al-Husain destroyed by the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
and by sending liberal gifts to the ‘Alids outside his domains. In 
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277-9/891-3 Rafi‘ b. Harthama, then in control of Khurāsān, conquered 
Tabaristän and penetrated deep into the regions of Dailamān and Gilan 
where the *Alid had sought shelter. When the caliph al-Mu'tadid in 
279/892 granted the governorship of Khuräsän to his rival, the Saffarid 
‘Amr, Rafi‘ made peace with Muhammad b. Zaid restoring Tabaristan 
to him and pledging allegiance to him. In 283/896 he occupied 
Nīshāpūt for a short time and introduced the 'Alid's name in the 
khutba there, but ‘Amr soon expelled him. In 287/900 Muhammad set 
out to conquer Khuräsän. He was defeated and killed by the Sämänid 
army under Muhammad b. Hātūn al-Sarakhsi at Gurgān. His son and 
heir-apparent Zaid was carried off to Bukhara, and al-Sarakhsi took 
possession of Tabaristan. 

The reign of the two ‘Alids was supported most steadfastly in 
Rüyän and Kalar. In Tabaristän and Gurgän initial enthusiasm for the 
new régime soon gave way either to fickle support or to latent opposi- 
tion. The reliance of the régime on rough and undisciplined Dailamite 
soldiers gave cause to complaints in the towns. The official espousal of 
Shi doctrine and Mu'tazilī theology provoked resistance among the 
Sunni ‘ulama’, which the rulers did not hesitate to counter with stern 
measures of repression. The Qarinid Badüspàn loyally supported 
al-Hasan b. Zaid, but his son Shahriyar later opposed Muhammad. The 
Bāvandid Qärin and his grandson and successor Rustam were tradition- 
ally hostile and missed no chance of fomenting trouble and allying 
themselves with the foreign enemies of the régime. Rustam eventually 
in 282/895 was imprisoned and tortured to death by Rafi‘ b. Harthama, 
who at that time supported Muhammad b. Zaid, and the Bavandid 
reign lapsed temporarily. 

The Dailamites proved to be the most valuable if not always reliable 
allies of the two *Alid rulers. They saved their reign several times by 
giving them shelter and aiding them to regain their lost kingdom. The 
Dailamite territories in this period extended from the Chālūs river 
westward along the coast to about the Gavärüd and in the highlands 
as fat as the valley of the Safidrüd in its middle course. Along the 
southern slopes of the Alburz the Dailamites occupied the basin of the 
Shāhtūd, separated from the plains of Qazvin by a chain of hills. The 
lowlands around the delta of the Safidrüd were occupied by the Gilites. 
The Dailamites and the Gilites spoke dialects which were different 
enough from the language of the majotity of Persians to be incompre- 
hensible to them. They were divided into tribes, and political authority 
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was exercised by tribal chiefs on a hereditary basis. A dynasty of 
*kings of the Dailamites" known as the Justānids was recognized, 
though it is not clear how far their authority extended outside their 
own tribe. Their seat was in Rūdbār, in a side valley of the Shahrüd 
basin, where in 246/86o—1 one of them is said to have built the fortress 
of Alamüt. The Justānids, whose origins are unknown, are first men- 
tioned in the sources c. 176/792 when one of them gave shelter to the 
‘Alid refugee Yahya b. ‘Abd-Allah. Harün al-Rashid during his visit 
to Ray in 189/805 received Marzuban b. Justān, lord of the Dailamites, 
and sent him off with gifts. At the time of al-Hasan b. Zaid’s arrival in 
Kalar, the Justānid Vahsüdan b. Marzuban at first pledged allegiance 
to him, but soon withdrew his support and died in 251/865. His 
successor Khürshid was hostile, but the ‘Alid was able to neutralize his 
influence among the Dailamites, and he was soon replaced by Justan 
b. Vahsüdän who rendered important services to both al-Hasan and 
Muhammad. The Gilites, according to a single source which may not 
be entirely reliable, recognized kings of their own who belonged to a 
royal clan Shahanshahvand and resided in the Dakhil region north of 
Lahijan. The kingship was not strictly hereditary and was transferred 
within the royal clan and even to another, related clan. The first king 
of the Gilites mentioned, Tirdadh, father of Harüsindän, must have 
been contemporary with the *Alid brothers, though the Gilites generally 
remained aloof from support of their cause. 

While Tabaristan came under the rule of the Sāmānid Isma‘il who 
restored Sunnism and granted generous compensation to many victims 
of the Zaidi régime, the Zaidi cause was furthered among the Dailamites 
by an *Alid who had belonged to the entourage of the two Da‘i’s. The 
Husainid al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utrüsh after the defeat of Muhammad b. 
Zaid fled to Ray from where he soon followed an invitation of Justan 
b. Marzubān who promised him support in avenging the Da‘i and 
recovering Tabaristan. Two campaigns which they undertook jointly 
in 289/902 and 290/903 ended in failure. Al-Utrüsh later left Justān in 
order to summon the Dailamites north of the Alburz and the Gilites to 
Islam, taking his abode in turn in Gilakjan, in the valley of the Pulirüd 
among the Dailamites, and in Hausam (modern Rūdisar) among the 
Gilites. Al-Utrüsh converted most of the Dailamites “ of the interior” 
and the Gilites east of the Safidrüd who accepted him as their imām 
with the regnal name al-Näsir li'l-hagg. The Zaidi legal and ritual 
doctrine which he taught them diverged to some extent from the doc- 
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ttine of al-Qasim b. Ibrāhīm to which the Zaidis converted earlier in 
Rüyàn and Dailamān adhered. These divergencies later provoked 
fanatical antagonism between the Näsiriyya, the followers of the school 
of al-Utrüsh, and the Qäsimiyya, the supporters of the doctrine of 
al-Qasim. The conflict had wider implications, since a grandson of 
al-Qäsim, Yahya al-Hädi ila'l-haqq in 284/897 succeeded in founding a 
Zaidite state in the Yemen. He and his successors there espoused and 
developed the doctrine of al-Qäsim. The Caspian Qäsimiyya thus was 
tempted to look for guidance and leadership to the Zaidite imāms of 
the Yemen. In fact a substantial contingent of Tabaris, probably mostly 
from Rayan, rendered al-Hadi effective military aid. 

The Gilites west of the Safidrüd, the larger part of Gilan, probably 
about the same time were converted to Sunni Islam by a Hanbali 
scholar from Amul, Abū Ja‘far al-Thümi. Ustādh Abū Ja‘far, as he 
later remained known, was buried in Rasht. His shrine, located in the 
quarter of Ustädsarä, became a place of pilgrimage and remained the 
main sanctuary of Rasht until the early twentieth century, though an 
inscription of the year 1009/160o-1 identified him as a nephew of the 
Prophet and milk-brother of al-Husain b. ‘Ali! This region of Gīlān 
produced a number of distinguished Hanbali scholars during the 
following centuries. 

Al-Utrüsh's claim to allegiance among the Dailamites clashed with 
the interests of Justān b. Vahsūdān who tesented his loss of authority 
and tried to prevent al-Utrüsh from raising taxes. In the ensuing con- 
flict the *Alid gained the upper hand, and Justān was compelled to 
sweat allegiance to him. In 301/914 al-Utrüsh set out on a campaign to 
Tabaristan. This time the Sāmānid army under Abu'l- Abbas Su‘lük 
suffered a crushing defeat at Bürdidah on the river Bürrüd west of 
Chilis, and al-Utrūsh occupied Amul. In the following year a Sāmānid 
counter-attack forced him once more to withdraw to Chalüs, but after 
forty days he expelled the enemy and brought all of Tabaristān and 
temporarily Gurgän under his sway. The Bavandid Shatvīn b. Rustam 
and the Qàrinid Shahriyar b. Bādūspān who at first opposed him were 
forced to submit. The contemporary Sunni historian Tabatī, himself a 
native of Amul, pays tribute to this ‘Alid ruler stating that "the people 
had not seen anything like the justice of al-Utrüsh, his good conduct, 
and his fulfilment of the right”.2 Al-Utrüsh died in 304/917. The 


! The grave of Abū Ja'fat is now located in the courtyard of the town hall of Rasht. 
2 Tabari, vol. 11, p. 2292. 
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Nāsirī Dailamites and Gilites for centuries later made the pilgrimage to 
his shrine in Amul and kept an affection for his descendants each of 
whom was given the honorary surname al-Nāsir. 

The Zaidite suppottets of al-Utrüsh, other than the Dailamites and 
Gilites, were opposed to the succession of any of his sons, whom they 
considered dissolute and ill-suited for the rule, and favoured the 
Hasanid al-Hasan b. al-Qäsim, commander-in-chief of his army. Already 
during al-Utrüsh's lifetime rivalry between his sons and al-Hasan had 
led to quarrels during which al-Utrüsh himself was deposed for a brief 
time by al-Hasan. Al-Utrüsh nevertheless consented to appoint him 
his successor. After al-Utrüsh's death his son Abu'l-Husain Ahmad 
invited al-Hasan from Gilan and surrendered the reign to him. Ahmad 
was reproached for this by his brother Abu'l-Qasim Ja'far who left 
Āmul with the intention of gaining his father's throne by force. 
Al-Hasan, who adopted the regnal name al-Dāfī ila'l-haqq, forced the 
Bavandid Sharvīn and the Oārinid Shahriyar to pay more tribute and 
he conqueted Gurgān. The people of Tabaristān liked him, especially 
since he kept the Dailamite soldiers under strict control. In 306/919 
Abu'l-Husain Ahmad deserted the Da‘i and joined his brother Ja‘far 
in Gilän. Ja‘far defeated the Da‘i and assumed the rule in Amul. 
Consequently the two brothers occupied Gurgän. The Da‘i, who had 
sought refuge with the Oārinid Muhammad b. Shahriyär, was seized 
by the latter and sent to the Justänid ‘Ali b. Vahsūdān, at this time 
‘Abbasid governor of Ray. ‘Ali sent him to Alamüt for detention by 
his brother Khusrau Firüz. The latter released him soon when ‘Ali was 
killed by the Sallārid Muhammad b. Musāfir. Seven months after his 
flight the Da‘i returned to Tabaristan with an army he had gathered in 
Gīlān and defeated Ahmad near Astarābād. Then he came to terms 
with him, while Ja‘far fled to Ray and Gilan. Ahmad usually governed 
Gurgān for the Da‘i. In 309/921 the Da'i's general Lili b. “al-Nu‘män” 
(his father’s real name was Shahdüst), king of the Gilites in succession 
to Tirdadh, conquered Dämghän, Nishapir and Marv, but was 
ultimately defeated and killed by the Sāmānid army. As the defeated 
atmy returned to Gurgān, a group of Gilite and Dailamite leaders 
conspired to kill the Da‘i. The latter was informed, came hurriedly to 
Gurgān and treacherously killed seven of them, among them Harüsin- 
dan b. Tirdidh, whom the Gīlites had recognized as their king after 
Lili. This incident resulted in the disaffection of part of the Gilite 
and Dailamite army and eventually in the death of the Da‘i at the 
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hands of Mardävij b. Ziyār, the nephew of Harüsindän through 
his sister. 

In 311/923 Ahmad again made common cause with his brother 
Ja‘far against the Da‘i. As the latter fled to the highlands, the brothers 
entered Amul, and Ahmad took over the rule until his death two months 
later. Ja‘far succeeded him and warded off an attack of the Da‘i who 
eventually retired to Gīlān. When Ja‘far died in 312/925 the Dailamite 
leaders in Amul put a son of Ahmad, Abū ‘Ali Muhammad, on the 
throne. The constant quarrels among the ‘Alids had indeed greatly 
strengthened the hands of the Dailamite and Gilite chiefs, who more 
and more were able to use the ‘Alids as pawns in their own power 
struggle. Two Dailamite leaders soon emerged as the main rivals in this 
struggle: Makàn b. Kaki and Asfar b. Shirüya. Mākān and his cousin 
al-Hasan b. al-Fairüzän conspired in favour of a young son of Ja'far, 
Isma‘il, who was a half brother of al-Hasan through his mother. They 
seized Abū ‘Ali and put Isma‘il on the throne. Abū ‘Ali succeeded, 
however, in killing the brother of Makan, who was supposed to kill 
him, and gained the support of Asfar. Mākān was defeated and fled to 
the highlands, while Abū ‘Ali returned to reign. Within months he was 
killed in an accident and was succeeded by his brother Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad. As his reign was weakened by the revolt of Asfar, Makàn 
in 314/926 descended from the highlands and expelled him from Amul. 
The Da‘i, who had not responded to earlier overtures of Makan, now 
joined him from Gilàn and was once more restored to the rule of 
Tabaristan, while Abū Ja‘far found refuge in the highlands. In 316/928 
the Da‘i and Makan set out on an ambitious campaign and conquered 
Ray and the province of Jibāl as far as Qum. Asfar, who governed 
Gurgän under Sämänid suzerainty, used the occasion of their absence 
to invade Tabaristān. The Dai, without Makan, returned and met 
Asfar at the gate of Amul. As his army was routed, the Da‘i was mort- 
ally wounded by Mardāvīj b. Ziyār, who had entered the Sāmānid 
setvice even before Asfar and thus avenged the murder of his uncle 
Harüsindan. Asfar then defeated Mākān at Ray, and the latter fled to 
Dailamān. 

Zaidi sentiment was still strong among the Dailamites and Gilites, 
and Asfär’s Dailamite governor in Amul restored Abū Ja‘far al-Nasir 
as the Imam. On the protest of Nasr b. Ahmad, Asfar's Sāmānid 
overlord, Asfar arrested Abü Ja‘far and sent him together with some 
other ‘Alids to Bukhara. In 318/930 Makan once more conquered 
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Tabaristän, Gurgän and Nishapür. His cousin al-Hasan b. al-Fairüzan, 
whom he left in charge of Tabaristan, revolted and again raised his 
half-brother Ismä‘il as the imam, but the mother of Abū Ja‘far, Isma‘il’s 
cousin, contrived to have the latter poisoned. Abū Ja‘far, released from 
prison in Bukhārā duting a rebellion against Nasr b. Ahmad, at this 
time gained the support of Mardavij b. Ziyar who had revolted against 
Asfär and had taken possession of Ray. In 319/931 Mardävij sent him 
with an army to conquer Tabaristan from Makan, but he was defeated. 
Later Vushmgir, the brother and successor of Mardävij, established 
him in Āmul as his govetnot. After the conquest of Ray by the Büyid 
Rukn al-Daula (331/943) Abü Ja'fat came to live there without any 
political authority until his death. The *Alids were no longer able to 
recover their dominion in Tabaristan. The descendants of al-Utrüsh 
temained influential in Amul where they were centred on the shrine 
of their illustrious ancestor and owned much property. Repeatedly 
descendants of al-Utrüsh are mentioned as governors of the town under 
both Büyid and Ziyarid rule. 


III. ZIYARID DOMINATION IN TABARISTAN AND GURGAN 


The Ziyārids, descendants of Ziyar b. Vardanshah, belonged to the 
Gīlite royal clan living in the Dakhil region. Vardänshäh is said to have 
enjoyed gteat authority among the Gilites. Like other Persian dynasties 
of the time, they later claimed pre-Islamic royal ancestry alleging that 
they were descended from Arghush Farhādān, king of Gilan in the 
time of Kai-Khusrau. Mardavij b. Ziyar in 318/930 was sent by Asfar 
together with the latter's brother Shīrzād to conquer the fortress of 
Shamiran in Tārum from the Sallarid Muhammad b. Musafir. During 
the siege he was persuaded to revolt against Asfar by letters from 
Mākān and the Sallārid who both promised him aid. With the help of 
the sons of the Sallarid he took Shirzad by surprise and killed him 
together with twenty-nine chiefs of the Varüdavand, the tribe of Asfar. 
As he approached Asfār in Qazvin, the army of the latter went over to 
him. Asfar fled, and Mardävij inherited his territories, Ray, Qazvin, 
Zanjān, Abhar, Qum and Karaj. In 319/931 he captured and killed 
Asfar and in rapid succession conquered Hamadān, Dinavar and Isfahan 
from the governors of the caliph. Then he turned against Makan with 
whom he had at first concluded a treaty after having received his 
support against Asfar. After an initial defeat, Mardavij in 320/932 took 
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Tabaristān and Gurgān. Mākān, whose attempts to recover his tetti- 
toties failed, entered the service of the Sāmānids. In 321/933 Mardavij, 
threatened by an offensive of the Sāmānid Nast b. Ahmad, agreed to a 
peace treaty under which he surrendered Gurgān and paid tribute for 
the possession of Ray to the latter. His attention was now drawn 
toward the south of his domains where the Büyid ‘Ali, whom he had 
appointed governor of al-Karaj, had renounced his allegiance and 
successfully carried out independent conquests. By the end of 322/934 
the Ziyārid army had occupied Ahvāz, and ‘Ali, now in Shiraz, again 
acknowledged his overlordship. Mardavij now was hatching ambitious 
plans for a campaign to conquer Baghdad and overthrow the caliphate. 
Then he intended to be crowned in Ctesiphon and to restore the 
Persian empire. Before he could realize these plans he was murdered 
in Isfahan in 323/935 by his Turkish troops whom he had gravely 
insulted. 

The Ziyärid cause was further weakened by the defection of the 
Turks, some of whom joined ‘Ali b. Biya in Shiraz while others 
entered the service of the caliph. ‘Ali’s brother al-Hasan, the later Rukn 
al-Daula, thus was able to occupy Isfahan. The majority of the Dailam- 
ites and Gilites in the Ziyarid army, however, returned to Ray and 
pledged allegiance to Vushmgir, the brother of Mardavij. Vushmgir 
still in 323/935 repulsed Makan and a Samanid army from Tabaristan 
and conquered Gurgān. Then he acknowledged Sāmānid overlordship 
in order to strengthen his tear in resisting the Büyid advance. Evidently 
with the same motivation he turned over Gurgän to Mäkän in 325/936. 
In 328/939-40 Makan was attacked in the main city of Gurgän by the 
Sāmānid general Abū ‘Ali b. Muhtaj and expelled after a lengthy siege 
despite the aid which Vushmgir sent him. Ibn Muhtaj then marched 
against Vushmgīr in Ray and defeated him in a battle which cost 
Makan his life. Vushmgir fled to Tabaristan where he was faced with a 
revolt of al-Hasan b. al-Fairüzän, governor of Sari, who accused him 
of being responsible for the death of his cousin Mākān. Defeated by 
Vushmgīr, al-Hasan joined Ibn Muhtaj and induced him to undertake a 
new campaign to Tabaristan. Vushmgir was forced to reacknowledge 
Sāmānid suzerainty, but as Ibn Muhtäj left for Khurasan he regained 
Ray, only to be expelled from there in 331/943 by the Büyid al-Hasan, 
this time fot good. He returned to Tabaristan and was defeated there 
by al-Hasan b. al-Fairūzān who previously had occupied Gurgān. 
While Vushmgir fled to the Bavandid Ispahbad Shahriyār and then 
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found refuge at the court of the Sāmānid Nüh b. Nasr, al-Hasan b. 
al-Fairūzān entered into friendly relations with the Büyid giving him his 
daughter in marriage, though he prudently acknowledged Sāmānid 
suzerainty once more when Ibn Muhtaj re-occupied Ray in 333/945. 
Vushmgīr at this time regained Gurgān with Sāmānid support but was 
unable to hold it. In 335/947 he again conquered Gurgan and Tabaristan 
with the help of a large Sāmānid army and expelled al-Hasan b. al- 
Fairüzan. In the following year Rukn al-Daula took Tabaristān and 
Gurgān from him. Al-Hasan b. al-Fairüzan again made common cause 
with the Büyid. Vushmgir could, however, continue to count on the 
support of the Sàmanids in their feud with the Büyids. In the next years 
Gurgān and Tabaristān changed hands several times until a general 
peace was concluded between Rukn al-Daula and the Sāmānids in 
344/955 under which the former engaged himself not to molest the 
Ziyārid in Tabaristan. Numismatic evidence shows that this peace did 
not last long. In 347/958 Vushmgir succeeded in briefly occupying 
Rukn al-Daula's capital Ray. Two years later Rukn al-Daula in turn 
occupied Gurgan for a short time, and in 351/962 (and perhaps in 
355/966) Vushmgir temporarily lost both Tabaristān and Gurgan to the 
Büyids. 

Vushmgir was killed by a boar on a hunt in 357/967, just after a 
Samänid army had arrived in Gurgän for a joint campaign against 
Rukn al-Daula. Bisutün, the eldest son of Vushmgir, came from 
Tabaristan, where he had been governor, to Gurgān, now the Ziyarid 
capital, to claim the succession. The Sāmānid commander, however, 
favouted his brother Oābūs, whose mother was a daughter of the 
Bāvandid Ispahbad Sharvīn. Bisutün returned to Tabaristän and asked 
Rukn al-Daula for support acknowledging the Büyid suzerainty. When 
the Sāmānid army left Gurgan returning to Khurasan, Qabüs found the 
support of al-Hasan b. al-Fairūzān, who now was ruling Simnān, but 
Bisutün conquered Gurgàn and Simnān forcing Qabüs to submit. 
Bisutün confirmed his alliance with the Büyids by marrying a daughter 
of ‘Adud al-Daula, the son of Rukn al-Daula, and in 360/971 was 
granted the title Zahir al-Daula by al-Mutī', the puppet caliph of the 
Büyids. 

When Bisutün died in 366/977 his father-in-law and governor of 
Tabaristan, the Gilite Dubāj b. Bani, hastened to Gurgān in order to 
secure the succession with Sāmānid support for Bisutün's minor son, 
in whose name he intended to rule. Bisutün's brother Qäbüs gained the 
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support of the army and of the Büyid ‘Adud al-Daula. He expelled 
Dubaj from Gurgān and captured his nephew in the fortress of Simnān. 
In 368/978-9 the caliph al-Tā'i' granted him the title Shams al-Ma’ali. 
A year later Qàbüs offended ‘Adud al-Daula by offering refuge to 
Fakhr al-Daula, brother of *Adud al-Daula, who had incurred the 
latter's wrath. Qabüs lost Tabaristàn in 369/980 to *Adud al-Daula, and 
in 371/981 Mu'ayyad al-Daula, brother of *Adud al-Daula, expelled him 
from Gurgan. He and Fakhr al-Daula fled to Nishapür. As a Samanid 
army which was sent to testore Gurgan to Oābūs was defeated, the 
Ziyātid provinces came under direct Büyid rule for seventeen years, 
while Qäbüs lived in exile in Khuräsän. Fakhr al-Daula after the death 
of Mu'ayyad al-Daula in 373/984 was recalled by the latter's viziet, 
al-Sähib b. "Abbād, and put on the throne in Ray, but he did not 
permit Qabüs to return to his domains. Only after the death of Fakhr 
al-Daula and the succession of his minor son Majd al-Daula in 387/997 
was Qabüs able to recover them. Supporters of his gained control of 
Rūyān and Tabaristān and then proceeded to conquer Gurgān. In 
388/998 Qàbüs returned there. After the failure of some Büyid attempts 
to dislodge him, his reign remained generally uncontested. Though he 
established friendly relations with the Ghaznavid Mahmūd, he ruled 
now without recognizing any overlord other than the caliph. Qabüs 
was broadly cultured and one of the famous stylists in Arabic epistol- 
ography of his time, and he composed poetry in both Arabic and 
Persian. His court attracted many poets and famous scholars like 
al-Birüni and Avicenna. His religious sentiments were Sunni, and he 
severely curbed Shi'i and Mu'tazili activity in his domains. His sanguin- 
aty vindictiveness, which cost many of his high officials and army 
chiefs their lives on the slightest offence or mere suspicion, finally 
caused his downfall. Some chiefs of the army conspired against him 
and, though failing to capture him in his castle outside Gurgän, gained 
control of the capital. They invited his son Manüchihr, governor of 
Tabatistān, to take over the rule. Manüchihr, in fear of losing the 
throne, joined them and pursued Qàbüs to Bistām where he had sought 
shelter. Qabüs agreed to resign in favour of his son and retired to a 
castle where he would spend the rest of his life in devotion. The 
conspirators, however, were still afraid of him and contrived to have 
him freeze to death in 403/1012. His mausoleum near Gurgān, in the 
shape of a cylindrical brick tower, has remained a landmark. 
Manūchihr then was confirmed in his rule and granted the title Falak 
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al-Ma'ālī. He also recognized the overlordship of the Ghaznavid 
Mahmüd and promised to pay a tribute to him, perhaps in order to 
forestall Mahmüd's support for possible pretensions of his brother 
Dārā, who previously had joined the court of the Ghaznavid, to the 
throne. On Manüchihr's request Mahmūd gave him one of his daughters 
in marriage. Their relationship, however, did not always remain un- 
disturbed. In 419/1028 Mahmüd, on his way to conquer Ray from the 
Büyid Majd al-Daula, invaded the territory of Manüchihr. The latter 
fled before him and then succeeded in buying his withdrawal fot a 
high sum. 

When Manüchihr died soon afterwards, his son Anüshirvan Sharaf 
al-Ma'ālī was confirmed by Mahmüd as his successor in return for a 
commitment to pay tribute. Anūshīrvān, who was still young, in 423/ 
1032 was practically excluded from the rule by Abū Kālījār, a maternal 
relative of his and chief of the Ziyärid army. The Ghaznavid Mas‘td, 
Mahmüd's successor, confirmed Abū Kalijar as the ruler of Gurgän 
and Tabaristān upon his commitment to continue paying the tribute 
and a year later married a daughter of his. The tribute was not regularly 
paid, however, and in 426/1035 Mas'üd invaded Gurgän and Tabaristan 
as far as Rüyän. Abū Kälijär fled before the Ghaznavid army, but after 
its withdrawal regained control and reached a settlement with Mas'üd 
promising renewed payment of the tribute. Anüshirvän later, after 
451/1040, succeeded in arresting Abū Kälijär and resumed the rule 
himself. This unstable situation, however, encouraged the Saljuq 
Toghril Beg to conquer Gurgān in 433/1041-2. Toghril installed as his 
deputy there Mardavij b. Bishüi, a former Ghaznavid commander, who 
soon came to terms with Anüshirvan under which the suzerainty of 
Toghril was proclaimed throughout Gurgän and Tabaristän. The 
Ziyarid dynasty survived under Saljuq overlordship, until the last 
quarter of the century. 


IV. THE BAVANDID ISPAHBADS AND THE USTANDARS 
OF RÜYAN IN THE 4TH/10TH CENTURY 


The history of the Bavandid Ispahbads of Shahriyärküh in the 4th/1oth 
century can only fragmentatily be pieced together from occasional 
references in literary sources and some numismatic evidence. Sharvin 
b. Rustam, the Bavandid ruling at the time of the *Alids al-Utrüsh and 
al-Hasan b. al-Qasim, is last mentioned in events of the year 318/930. 
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His son Shahriyar is first referred to as the ruler of Shahriyarküh in 
331/943, when the Ziyärid Vushmgir, his brother-in-law, sought refuge 
with him. In 336/947-8 Shahriyāt personally made his submission to 
the Büyid Rukn al-Daula when the latter conquered Tabaristan. Later 
he was expelled from Shahriyarküh by his brother Rustam, perhaps 
with Büyid support. For in 357/968 Shahriyar is mentioned in Gurgān 
in the presence of the commander of the Sāmānid army intending to 
conquer Tabaristān. Rustam's rule in Firim is attested by coins in his 
name dating from 353/964 to 369/979, on which he regularly acknow- 
ledged Büyid overlordship. Inscriptions on these coins also indicate 
his support of Imämi Shi‘ism. Coins minted in Firim in 371/981 and 
374/984-5 name “al-Marzubän b. Sharvin” as the ruler recognizing 
the suzerainty of the Büyid Fakhr al-Daula.! This al-Marzubān is 
probably to be identified as the son of Rustam and the author of the 
Marzuban-nama, a collection of tales about the pre-Islamic Persian 
kings originally written in the dialect of Tabaristan. Al-Marzuban thus 
was probably a brother of the famous Sayyida, wife of Fakhr al-Daula, 
who after her husband's death came to rule in the name of her minor 
son Majd al-Daula.? In 375/985—6, however, an “‘Ispahbad Sharvan b. 
Rustam”, who is not mentioned in the literary sources, held sway over 
Firim according to a coin on which the Büyid suzerainty is not recog- 
nized.? He may be either a brother of al-Marzuban ot of Shahriyar b. 
Dàrà b. Rustam, who according to the numismatic evidence ruled 
Firim in 376/986-7 and recognized the overlordship of the Büyid Fakhr 
al-Daula. Shahriyar evidently was overthrown some time later by his 
uncle al-Matzubān and allied himself with the Ziyarid Oābūs in his 
exile in Nishapür. For in 388/998 he conquered Shahriyarküh which 
according to al-“Utbi, on whose account all later sources depend, was 
held then by “Rustam b. al-Marzuban, maternal uncle of Majd al- 
Daula", and proclaimed the suzerainty of Oābūs. His rival expelled 
him with Büyid support, but Shahriyar, aided by Oābūs, regained his 
domains. Soon he claimed independence from the Ziyārid and was 
attacked and seized by his rival, who had broken with Majd al-Daula 
and now acknowledged the overlordship of Qäbüs. It has been pointed 


1 Unpublished coins in the collection of Mr St. Album and in the Iran Bāstān Museum 
in Tehran. | 

2 According to Hilal al-Sabi’, vol. i1, p. 449 and Yägüt, vol. m1, p. 211, the Sayyida 
was the daughter of Rustam b. Shatvīn. It is to be noted, however, that accotding to the 
Qabus-nàma of the Ziyātid Kay-Kā'ūs, whose mother was a Bavandid princess, the Sayyida 
was a niece of al-Marzuban, son of Rustam (Oābtīs-nārma, p. 83). 

3 Coin in the collection of Mr St. Album. 
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out that al-‘Utbi seems to have inverted the name of the rival and 
meant al-Marzubän b. Rustam, the uncle of Shahriyär b. Dārā.! Al- 
Marzubān is indeed known to have been Ispahbad of Shahriyārkūh 
when he was visited by the scholar al-Birüni sometime between 
384/994 and 393/1004, most likely about 389/999. It is unknown how 
long he continued to rule. Shahriyar b. Dara died v. 390/1000 in Ray, 
perhaps poisoned by the vizier Abu'l-' Abbas al-Dabbi. 

The literary sources do not mention the names of any Ispahbads 
during the following decades. An Ispahbad of Firim is mentioned 
anonymously, howevet, as aiding Majd al-Daula and his mother against 
a rebel in 407/1016—17. An Ispahbad of Tabaristan in 418/1027 was 
captured in a war with the Kaküyid ‘Ala’ al-Daula, in whose prison he 
died in 419/1028. Almost certainly the first one, and perhaps also the 
second one, is to be identified with the Bavandid Ispahbad Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Vandarīn, who according to an inscriptionin 407/1016—17 
ordered the building of a mausoleum, known as Mil-i Rādkān in the 
upper valley of the Nika river southwest of Astaräbäd and was evi- 
dently still alive at the time of its completion in 411/1020. These data, 
however fragmentary, tend to invalidate the general assumption of 
modern scholars that the reign of the dynasty lapsed in this period until 
its new rise in the early Saljug age. 

Rüyän in the 4th/ıoth century came under the rule of a dynasty 
beating the title Ustandar. The revival of this pre-Islamic title denoting 
a district governor is further evidence for the continued strength of 
Persian national sentiments in the Caspian region. An Ustandār ruling 
Rūyān is mentioned in the sources for the first time in events of the 
year 336/947-8. There are coins minted in Amul in the years 337/948-9 
and 343/954-5 in the name of Ustandārs and scattered references in 
literary sources mention them, variously as vassals of Büyids, Ziyārids 
or *Alids, until around the beginning of the sth/ııth century. These 
notices do not give any indication as to the origin of this dynasty, nor 
do they suffice to trace their family relationships. The Ustandārs of the 
Saljug and later ages claimed to be descended from Bādūspān, brother 
of Dābūya, the ancestor of the Dabüyids. Badüspan allegedly founded 
the rule of the Ustandàrs in Rūyān, which continued without interrup- 
tion among his descendants. Auliya’ Allāh Amuli (8th/14th century) in 


1 Cf. P. Casanova, “Les Ispehbeds de Firim”, in A Volume of Oriental Studies presented 
to Edward G. Browne, ed. by T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, pp. 123ff. F. Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, pp. 197 and 445, proposed to identify Rustam b. al-Marzubān with Dushman- 
ziyar, the father of the founder of the Kākūyid dynasty. 
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his history of Rūyān furnishes a full pedigree of the Ustandar of his 
time to this Bādūspān and further back to Adam. Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi 
(9th/15th century) adds information about individual rulers and the 
length of their reign, on which modern accounts and chronologies of a 
Bādūspānid dynasty in Rūyān in the early centuries of Islam are based. 
This information is entirely fictitious.! It is doubtful if the Ustandars of 
the Saljuq and later times are related to those of the 4th/1oth centuty. 


V. THE ALIDS IN GĪLĀN AND DAILAMAN 


As the régime of the *Alids in Tabaristan collapsed beyond repair, the 
solidly Zaidi regions of Dailamān and eastern Gilan afforded their 
aspirations a new, if territorially more limited, stage. Hausam, the town 
at the eastern edge of the area inhabited by the Gilites, where al-Nāsir 
al-Utrüsh had been active, became a centre of learning of the Nasiriyya 
and the seat of a series of ‘Alid rulers. The founder of the ‘Alid régime 
in the town was Abu'l-Fadl Ja‘far b. Muhammad, a grandson of 
al-Utrüsh's brother al-Husain al-Sha'ir, who in 320/932 established 
himself there, adopting the regnal name al-Thā'ir fi’llah, and reigned 
for three decades. In the years from 337/948 to 341/953 he thrice 
occupied Āmul. The first time he was allied with the Ustandāt of 
Rūyān, the second time with Vushmgīr, and finally with Rukn al-Daula, 
but each time he was dislodged within months. He died in 350/961 and 
was buried in Miyāndih, 30 km east of Hausam, where his tomb is still 
standing. Two of his sons, Abu'l-Husain Mahdi al-Qa'im bi'llàh and 
Abu’l-Qäsim Husain al-Tha’ir f’llah, succeeded him in turn. The latter 
soon was captured by Langar, a son of Vushmgīr, who since the last 
years of Abu'l-Fadl al-Tha'ir had been trying to wrest eastern Gīlān 
from the *Alids. The Ziyārids were indeed permanently interested in 
maintaining their influence in their home country. The Büyids of Ray, 
too, tried to assert their authority in the region, which contained their 
own original home Liyahij (later Lāhijān). Rukn al-Daula succeeded in 
luring Siyahgil b. Harüsindan, the king of the Gilites, to Ray despite 
the offers which Vushmgir, his cousin, made in the hope of enticing 
him to join the Ziyàrid camp. After the death of Siyahgil Langar had 
begun to claim the kingship among the eastern Gilites. He partially 
blinded al-Husain al-Tha’ir and sent him to his father Vushmgir, who 
kept him in prison. Al-Husain was avenged by Abū Muhammad 

1 Cf. S. M. Stern, “The Coins of Amul”, NC, 7th ser., vol. vīr (1967), pp. 231, 233. 
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al-Hasan al-Näsir, a son of Abū Ja‘far Muhammad who before his 
death had come to teside in Ray undet the protection of Rukn al-Daula. 
Abū Muhammad, probably supported or at least favoured by Rukn 
al-Daula, gained control of Hausam and in 353/964 killed Langar in a 
battle. Shortly afterwards he was expelled from Hausam by another son 
of Abu'l-Fadl al-Tha'ir, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan, known as Amirka. 

Amirkä’s exactions clashed with the interests of the Justänid Mänä- 
dhar, king of the Dailamites, who wrote to Abū ‘Abd-Allah Muham- 
mad, a son of the DA al-Hasan b. al-Qäsim, inviting him to claim the 
Zaidi leadership among the Dailamites and Gilites. Abū ‘Abd-Allah, 
at this time syndic of the *Alids in Baghdad, had acquired high erudition 
in theology and the law and unquestionably fulfilled the requirements 
for the Zaidi Imāmate in this respect. He is indeed the first *Alid after 
al-Utrüsh who later was universally recognized as a full Imam by the 
Zaidīs. In 353/964 he joined Mānādhar in Rūdbār and, after an initial 
setback, took Hausam from Amirka and ruled with the regnal name 
al-Mahdi li-dīn Allāh. Enjoying wide support among the Dailamite 
Qasimiyya as well as the mostly Gilite Nasiriyya, he made great efforts 
to alleviate the sharp antagonism between the two schools, maintaining 
that both doctrines were equally valid. 

Amirkä, who had found shelter in a castle near Hausam, continued 
to harass al-Mahdi until he was captured by him. Faithful to the 
traditional Zaidi aspirations al-Mahdi then set out to conquer Tabaris- 
tan. In 355/966 he defeated the Ustandar Nasr b. Muhammad al-Kühi, 
who was then a vassal of Vushmgir. A revolt of Amirka forced him to 
return to Hausam. Amirkä again escaped to his castle and renewed his 
raids against al-Mahdi. In 358/969 he seized al-Mahdi and kept him 
imprisoned for a few months, but then was forced by al-Mahdi’s 
supporters and an army sent by Manadhar to release him. A year later 
al-Mahdi died and was buried in Hausam. 

Amirka regained control of Hausam. He was attacked, however, by 
Abū Muhammad al-Näsir, who had earlier escaped to Ray and had 
twice come to support al-Mahdi, his maternal uncle, but each time had 
left him in protest against his leniency toward Amirka. He captured 
and slew Amirkä and took possession of Hausam. A coin minted there 
indicates that he acknowledged the suzerainty of the Büyid Rukn 
al-Daula. The Ziyarid Bisutün then released the half-blind Husain 
al-Thā'ir and supplied him with money in otdet to battle Abū Muham- 
mad, but he was defeated and killed by the latter. His son Abu'l-Hasan 
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‘Ali undertook to avenge him and succeeded in expelling Abū Muham- 
mad from Hausam, according to numismatic evidence in 364/974-5. 
Abu'l-Hasan presumably was also supported by Bisutün, for he 
acknowledged the Ziyärid suzerainty. He was still ruling in 369/980 
while his rival Abū Muhammad had lost all powet. 

After this date information concerning the history of Hausam 
becomes spatse in the sources. The town evidently remained the object 
of competition between the Näsirid and Thā'irid pretenders to the 
Zaidi leadership. In 380/990 a contender representing another branch 
of the *Alid house appeared in Gilän: Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. al- 
Husain al-Mu'ayyad bi'llāh of the Buthäni family. Al-Mu'ayyad and his 
elder brother, Abū Tālib Yahyā al-Nātig bi'l-haqq, both have gained 
universal recognition among the later Zaidis as Imāms for their out- 
standing rank in religious scholarship. A number of their legal and 
theological wotks have been preserved by the Zaidis in the Yemen. 
Born in Āmul, they studied in Baghdad and elsewhere and then 
belonged to the circle of the vizier al-Sahib b. *Abbad and the famous 
Muftazili chief judge ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Ray. Al-Nātig later taught for 
several years in Gurgān and dedicated one of his works to al-Hasan 
al-Mus‘abi, vizier of the Ziyārid Manüchihr. Though both brothers 
were also learned in the legal doctrine of al-Näsir al-Utrüsh, they 
adhered to, and developed, the doctrine of al-Qasim and al-Hadi. The 
cause of the Qäsimiyya school, prevailing in Rüyän and the neighbour- 
ing tegions of Dailamān, had been furthered before al-Mu'ayyad by the 
activity of a grandson of al-Hadi, Yahya b. Muhammad al-Hädi, 
coming from the Yemen. Though he was evidently not very successful 
in his political ambitions, he became an important transmitter of the 
doctrine of his grandfather in the Caspian regions. His stay probably 
lasted several decades, and he or another *Alid pretender of this time 
was buried in Aspchin, c. 30 km west of the Chālūs river. 

When al-Mu'ayyad arrived in Gilàn, Hausam was governed by a 
Dailamite, Shirzil, evidently under the suzerainty of the Büyid Fakhr 
al-Daula, who was disconcerted by the activity of al-Mu'ayyad. The 
‘Alid occupied Hausam with Zaidi support for a year, but then was 
expelled and later induced by al-Sahib b. *Abbàd to return to Ray. 
When he rose a second time in Gilan, probably after the death of Fakhr 
al-Daula (387/997), a Thā'irid, Abū Zaid, was in control in Hausam. 
Al-Mu'ayyad expelled him and held sway ovet the town for over two 
years, but eventually Abü Zaid gained the upper hand since the Nasiri 
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Gilites gradually turned away from al-Mu'ayyad. He once more 
returned to Ray. Abū Zaid in turn was driven out of Hausam and killed 
by a Nāsirid, Abu'l-Fadl. The family of al-Thā'ir now offered full 
support to al-Mu'ayyad in order to avenge the death of Abü Zaid. This 
time al-Mu'ayyad established himself in Langa, not far west of Aspchin, 
among the Qasimi Dailamites, while Hausam was taken by the Tha'irid 
Kiyā Abu'l-Fadl who nominally recognized the Imāmate of al-Mu'ay- 
yad. About the year 400/1009-10 al-Mu'ayyad set out, supported by 
Kiya Abu'l-Fadl and the Ustandär of Rayan, to conquer Amul, which 
was governed by a Nasirid for the Ziyarid Qabüs. Al-Mu'ayyad was 
defeated at Amul, and his situation was further weakened by the defec- 
tion of the Ustandar. Later Manüchihr, the successor of Oābūs, who 
was markedly more sympathetic to Shi‘ism than his father, concluded 
a peace treaty with al-Mu'ayyad and paid him and Kiya Abu'l-Fadl a 
subsidy. 

Langā after the death of al-Mu'ayyad in 411/1020 and his burial there 
remained the seat of the 'Alids claiming the Imāmate among the 
Oāsimī Dailamites. Al-Mu'ayyad's brother al-Nàtiq (d. 424/1033?) 
evidently was active there, though no details are known. In 417/1026 
the Husainid Ahmad b. Abi Hashim, known as Mānakdīm, claimed the 
Imamate in Langā with the regnal name al-Mustazhir bi'llah, but did 
not stay long. Probably soon after the death of al-Natiq, ‘Ali b. Ja‘far 
al-Mahdi li-din Allah of the Huqaini branch of the ‘Alid house gained 
recognition as the Imam there. He also had belonged to the circle of 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbār and adhered to the Qasimi legal school. His reign 
may have lasted several decades, well into the Saljuq age. He was buried 
in Langā. Hausam in Nāsiri Gilan during the same period no doubt 
continued to be disputed between Tha'irids and Näsirids, though no 
reports are available until the year 432/1040-1 when the scholars of 
Hausam set up a descendant of al-Utrüsh, al-Husain al-Näsir, and after 
instructing him in the essential religious sciences paid allegiance to him 
as the Imam. He ruled for forty years in Hausam, where his tomb is 
still known. The expansion of Saljuq authority into Tabaristän and the 
regions south of the Alburz range did not appreciably hamper the Zaidi 
activity in Dailamān and Gilan, but later in the century the spread of 
Nizàri Ismā'īlism put the Zaidi communities in Rūyān and Dailaman 
under increasing pressure. 
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VI. THE JUSTĀNIDS AND THE SALLĀRIDS OF TĀRUM IN 
THE 4TH/10TH CENTURY 


The authority of the Justānid kings of the Dailamites, already disputed 
by the claim of the ‘Alids to allegiance among the Zaidi Dailamites, was 
further weakened in the early 4th/roth century by family discotd and 
by the rise of the rival Sallärid dynasty of Tarum. Justan b. Vahsūdān 
after a rule of over forty years was murdered by his brother “Ali, 
probably in the last decade of the 3rd century (903-912). ‘Ali then 
entered ‘Abbasid service and was governor of Isfahan in the years 
300-4/912-16. The traditional seat of the Justānids, Rūdbāt of Alamūt, 
fell to another brother, Khusrau Firüz, who presumably had co-oper- 
ated to some extent with "Alī. The murder of Justān was avenged by 
his son-in-law Muhammad b. Musāfir, founder of the Sallarid dynasty, 
who killed ‘Ali in 307/919, shortly after the latter had been appointed 
‘Abbasid governor of Ray. Anti-“Abbäsid sentiments may have been 
mixed in the motivation of Ibn Musafir with the desire to avenge his 
fathet-in-law. Ibn Musāfit also killed Khusrau Fīrūz in battle, but could 
not prevent the succession of the latter's son Mahdi, known as Siyah- 
chashm, in Alamüt. Siyahchashm in 316/928 was lured by Asfar, who 
coveted possession of Alamüt, to accept the governorship of Qazvin 
and was consequently killed by him. A son of Siyahchashm is mentioned 
much later as a leader in the army of the Büyid Mu‘izz al-Daula, killed 
in 347/968 in a campaign against the Hamdänids in Mosul. There are no 
reports about the fate of Alamüt after the death of Asfar in 319/931. In 
events of the year 336/947 a Manadhar b. Justān is first mentioned who 
later is known as king of the Dailamites ruling in Rüdbar. The identity 
of this Mānādhar has been disputed, and it has been held that he belongs 
either to the Sallarid or to an unknown dynasty. A somewhat obscure 
passage in a report of the year 379/989 preserved by Yāgūt has been 
interpreted to mean that the Justanids in this period lost possession of 
the highlands of Dailamān, including Rüdbar, to the Sallārids and 
transferred their seat to Lāhījān in the lowlands. There is no solid 
evidence to support this view. Manadhar presumably was either a son 
or, more likely, a great-grandson of Justān b. Vahsüdan. Under the year 
328/940 a chronicle notes the death of a Justan! who could well be the 
father of Manadhar. Justān may have been supported by Muhammad b. 
Musafir, presumably his uncle, to gain possession of Alamüt after the 


1 al-Hamadani, p. 117. 
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overthrow of Asfar. The Justanids thus did not lose Rūdbār for any 
prolonged period, though their position was eclipsed by the rise and 
spectacular success of the Sallārids, and they lost the allegiance of many 
of the Dailamites to this rival dynasty. 

Mānādhar, as has been seen, later supported the ‘Alid al-Mahdi. He 
died probably between 358/969 and 361/972 and was succeeded by his 
son Khusrau Shah, who is named on coins minted in Rüdbar in 361) 
971-2 and 363/973-4. Relations with the Büyids were close in this 
period. Mänädhar sent Dailamite troops to aid ‘Adud al-Daula and gave 
him a daughter in marriage. “Adud al-Daula in turn sent his physician 
Jibril b. Bukhtyishü* to treat Khusrau Shah. A brother of Khusrau 
Shāh, Fūlādh, was a prominent army leader under Samsām al-Daula 
and later stayed at the court of Fakhr al-Daula in Ray, where he died 
after 384/994. Khustau Shah was probably still alive and ruling in 
Rüdbär some time between 392/1002 and 396/1006. In the sth/ııth 
century mention of Justanids occurs only rarely in the available sources. 
A son of Fūlādh in 407/1016—17 revolted against the Büyid Majd 
al-Daula, who had refused his demand for possession of Qavzin, and 
eventually had to be granted the governorship of Isfahān. In 420/1029 
Mahmüd of Ghazna after conquering Ray sent al-Marzubān b. al- 
Hasan b. Kharämil, a “descendant of the kings of Dailam”, who had 
sought refuge with him, against the Sallarid Ibrahim b. al-Marzuban b. 
Ismāīl. It is unknown who ruled Rüdbär in this period. In 434/1042-3 
the Saljuq Toghril Beg after his conquest of Ray and Qazvin received 
the submission of “the king of Dailam’’, no doubt a Justänid of Rüd- 
bat. The dynasty evidently disintegrated later in the century. 

The Sallarid dynasty is named after its founder Sal(l)ar (also Salar, 
from sardar prince, leader), whose name was later regularly adopted as 
a title by his descendants. Sallàr used the Muslim name Muhammad, 
and his father's name Asvär was arabicized as Musāfir. After the latter 
name modetn scholars also have called the dynasty Musafirid. In early 
sources it is referred to as Langarid after an ancestor named Langar.! 
The Langarids at an unknown date, probably in the later 3rd/oth 
century, took possession of the mountain stronghold of Shamīrān and 
from it gained control over Tarum, the region along the middle course 

1 In Yägüt, vol. 111, p. 149, the name appears as Kankar, and this form was accepted 
by A. Kasravi and V. Minorsky who called the dynasty Kangatī. In all other sources, 
however, the first letter of the name is Jaw, The Ziyärid Vushmgir named two of his 


sons Salar and Langar. This choice of names may indicate that their mother was a Sallärid 
princess, most likely a daughter of Muhammad b. Musäfir. 
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of the Safidrüd (Qizil Uzen) before its confluence with the Shāhtūd. 
Marriage ties with the Justānid family apparently existed even before 
the marriage of Muhammad b. Musafir with Kharäsüya, daughter of 
Justān b. Vahsūdān, which involved him in the Justānid family feud. 
Muhammad built up Shamirän with spectacular splendour luring 
expert workmen with the promise of high recompense and then 
retaining them as forced labourers. His harsh tyranny made him hated 
even in his family. In 330/942 his sons Vahsūdān and al-Marzuban with 
the connivance of their mother seized him and shut him up in a castle. 
While al-Marzubān shortly afterwards conquered Āzatbāijān, as will 
be related in the context of the history of that province, Vahsūdān 
remained in Shamirän and held sway over Tarum. A coin minted in his 
name in 341/952-3 shows that he supported Ismā'īlism. His brother 
al-Marzubän according to Miskawaih also adhered to the Isma‘ili 
movement, though he did not indicate it on coins in his name. Ismā'īlī 
Shi‘ism had indeed gained prominent followers among the Dailamites, 
chiefly through the activity of the Isma‘ili missionary Abū Hatim 
al-Rāzī (d. 322/933—4). Asfār b. Shirüya, the Justanid Siyāhchashm, and 
the Ziyarid Mardavij are all reported to have been converted to 
Ismā'īlism, though their support of the movement was at most 
ephemeral. As the coin of Vahsūdān confirms, the Isma‘ili doctrine 
spread among the Dailamites in this period did not entail recognition 
of the Fātimid caliphs as Imams. 

Vushmgit in 355/966 was expelled from Tarum by the Büyid Rukn 
al-Daula, but soon recovered his dominion. He is last mentioned in 
356/967. Shamirän later came into the possession of his son Nth, who 
died before 379/989-90. In that year the Büyid Fakhr al-Daula married 
his widow in otdet to gain possession of the fortress and then divorced 
her. Her minor son, Justān, was brought to the Büyid court in Ray, 
where also some other Sallärids were present in this period. After the 
death of Fakhr al-Daula in 387/997 a great-grandson of Vahsūdān, 
Ibrahim b. al-Marzuban b. Isma'il, gained possession of Tarum, 
Zanjàn, Abhar and Suhravard. For some time he also held sway over 
Qazvin. When Mahmüd of Ghazna took Ray in 420/1029, he sent the 
Justanid al-Marzuban to conquer the territories of Ibrahim, but he was 
unsuccessful. Ibrahim expelled the Ghaznavid garrison of Qazvin and 
defeated Mahmüd's son Mas'üd. The latter then succeeded in bribing 
some men of Ibtāhīm's army and captured him. Ibrahim’s son could 
not be induced by Mas'üd to surrender the fortress of Sarjahan, but 
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was forced to agree to paying tribute. Nothing is known about the 
later fate of Ibrahim. In 434/1043-4 the Sallàr of Tärum acceded to the 
demand of the Saljuq Toghril Beg, who had conquered Qazvin, that 
he recognize Saljuq overlordship and pay tribute. This Sallar most 
likely was Ibrahim’s son Justān, who in any case was lord of Shamiran 
three years later when Nāsit-i Khusrau visited the region. The dynasty 
survived under Saljuq suzerainty for some decades. 


VII. AZARBAIJAN AND EASTERN TRANSCAUCASIA 


Azarbaijan and the Persian provinces in eastern Transcaucasia as far as 
Darband, unlike the South Caspian provinces, offered only little 
resistance to the initial Arab conquest which took place early, partially 
still under the caliphate of ‘Umar. The Sāsānian marzbän of Āzarbāijān, 
who at this time submitted to the conguetors agteeing to pay tribute, 
is not mentioned afterwatds. In al-Bāb (or Bāb al-abwāb), as the Arabs 
called Darband, the commander of the Persian garrison made common 
cause with them against other enemies, chiefly the Armenians and the 
Khazars. The latter indeed thwarted the further northward advance of 
the Arabs and during the following decades repeatedly invaded Arran, 
Armenia and Āzarbāijān. When Salmān al-Bāhili under the caliph 
“Uthmän invaded eastern Transcaucasia from Armenia, the local princes 
from Shakki in the west to Sharvan in the east and Masqat in the north 
submitted to him and agreed to pay tribute. 

The population of Azarbäijän at the time of the conquest was pre- 
dominantly Iranian, speaking numerous dialects. Groups of Kurds had 
already penetrated into some parts of the province. 'To the north the 
provinces of Arran, between the Kur and Araxes rivers, Sharvän (later 
Shirvan), the region north of the Kur, and Darband were located in 
the territory of the ancient kingdom of Albania (Ar. Arrān). The 
Albanians, a non-Indo-European people, had been converted to 
Armenian Christianity and were partially Armenicized in the areas 
south of the Kur, where Armenians in large groups had settled and 
intermarried with them. Their language survived, however, and was 
still spoken in Barda'a, the capital of Arran, in the 4th/ıoth century. 
The Albanians since the end of the 6th century had been ruled by the 
Mihranid dynasty which survived under Muslim suzerainty until 821-2. 
North of the Kur Iranian immigrants had settled in substantial num- 
bers. Local names like Laizan, Sharvan, Bailaqan suggest that they 
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came from Dailamān and other areas south of the Caspian Sea. Various 
invaders from the north had also left settlements in the area, most 
important for this time the Khazars who had occupied the town of 
Qabala to the west of Sharvàn. The variety of the population as well as 
the mountainous fragmentation of the region favoured the survival of 
numerous petty principalities, some of which had been established by 
the Sāsānians with the aim of strengthening the border defence. These 
local dynasties became tributaries of the Arab conquerors and generally 
sutvived intact at least until the late Umayyad age, though little is 
known about their history. Later some of them disappeared, while in 
other principalities the rule was taken over by members of the new 
nobility of the conquerors. 

Because of the exposed border location of Āzarbāijān and Trans- 
caucasia, the Arab conquerors were compelled to station strong forces 
there. Already in the time of “Uthmän a large number of Küfan warriors 
were settled in Azarbäijän. Consequently tribal Arabs from Kūfa, 
Basra and Syria migrated to Āzarbāijān and gained extensive holdings 
of land cultivated by the native peasants. About the yeat 141/758—9 the 
Muhallabid Yazid b. Hatim, appointed governor of Āzatbāijān by the 
caliph al-Mansūr, settled Yemeni tribal groups from Basra in various 
parts of the province. Al-Rawwād b. al-Muthanna al-Azdi, the ancestor 
of the Rawwadid dynasty, settled between al-Badhdh and Tabriz, gain- 
ing power in the latter. In other towns, too, Arab chieftains came to 
build their castles and dominated the inhabitants: in Marand Abu'l- 
Ba'īth Halbas of the tribe of Rabi'a, in Urmiya Sadaqa b. “Ali, a client 
of Azd, in Miyana ‘Abd-Allah b. Ja‘far of Hamdan, in Barza the clan 
of al-Aud, in Nairiz Murr b. *Amr al-Mausilī of Tayy, and in Sarab 
descendants of al-Ash‘ath b. Qais of Kinda, one of the early conquerors. 
These powerful Arab lords and their families caused considerable 
trouble to the governors of the province in the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th 
centuries. The situation was hardly improved by the frequent appoint- 
ment of governors belonging to these local families. In the north 
Batda'a and later al-Bab held strong Arab garrisons and served as bases 
fot the wars with the Khazars. Barda‘a received new fortifications under 
the caliph “Abd al-Malik, and those of al-Bab were greatly strengthened 
in 113/731 by Maslama, the son of ‘Abd al-Malik, who settled 24,000 
Syrian soldiers there. Arran was normally governed by the governors 
of Armenia. Frequently the provinces of Āzarbāijān and Armenia were 
held jointly by a single governor. 
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Although according to one report most of the population of Azar- 
bäijän had accepted Islam and “were reciting the Qur'an" by the time 
of the caliphate of *Ali, this can refer only to limited localities, perhaps 
in particular Ardabil! The strength of the Khurrami movement in 
Azarbaijan, which under the leadership of Babak from his stronghold 
al-Badhdh near the Araxes tesisted all attacks of the caliphal armies for 
over twenty years (201-22/816-37), sufficiently proves the persistence 
of anti-Islamic and anti-Arab sentiments among part of the population. 
Islam in Āzarbāijān was predominantly Sunni in the early centuries, 
though Khārijism was rampant at times. Serious fighting between 
Muftazilis and Sunnis in Barda‘a is reported in the time of the caliph 
al-Ma'mün. Among the Sunnis, conservative Hanbalism was espoused 
by the scholars of hadith, while Hanafism and Shāfi'ism were repre- 
sented as minority schools. 


VIII. THE SAJIDS, SALLARIDS AND RAWWADIDS 


The revolt of Babak had only temporarily reduced the power of the Arab 
chieftains in Āzarbāijān. It was evidently in part with the aim of reduc- 
ing their turbulent independence and partly in order to check the 
ascendancy of the Bagratid kings of Armenia that the caliph al-Mu‘ta- 
mid in 276/889-90 or, more likely, in 279/892 appointed one of his 
foremost commanders, Muhammad b. Abi'l-Sàj, governor of Azarbai- 
jan and Armenia. The Sajid family came from Ushrüsana in Central 
Asia and was probably of Soghdian origin.* Muhammad’s father 
Abu'l-Saj Dévdad b. Dévdasht distinguished himself in the “Abbasid 
army under al-Afshin in the final war against Babak and later 
served the caliphs in various provinces. After his death in 266/879 
his two sons, Muhammad and Yüsuf, followed his career. The first 
task of Muhammad in Azarbäijän was to subdue the rebel ‘Abd- 
Allah b. al-Hasan al-Hamdani, presumably a chief of the Hamdan 
in the province, who had occupied Maragha. In 280/893 Muhammad 
induced him to surrender on a promise of safety, but then confiscated 
his property and executed him. He took Marägha as his capital, though 
later he usually resided in Barda‘a. Then he turned his attention to 
Armenia, where the Bagratid Smbat I had acceded to the throne in 890. 
Muhammad had sent him in the name of the caliph a crown and presents, 


1 Al-Balädhuri, p. 329. 
2 V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, p. 111, n. 1. 
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thus affirming his overlordship. When Smbat in 892 sent envoys to the 
Byzantine emperor, Muhammad threatened to attack him, but was 
pacified by a diplomatic letter of the king. The Bagratid then occupied 
Dvin (Ar. Dabil), and in 895 invaded Georgia and Albania. Countering 
this expansion in the north Muhammad in the same year occupied 
Nakhchivàn and Dvin, but then suffered a defeat and concluded a peace 
with Smbat. 

Mubammad soon felt strong enough to revolt against the caliphal 
government, presumably withholding the revenue of his provinces. 
Perhaps it was at this time that he assumed the surname al-Afshin, the 
traditional title of the kings of Ushrüsana, which appears on a coin in 
his name minted in Batda'a in 285/898. In the same year he submitted 
again to the caliphal authority, evidently in preparation for a new 
campaign against Smbat, and was confirmed in the govetnotship of 
Azarbaijan and Armenia. Penetrating to the heartland of the Bagratid 
kingdom he took Kars and carried off the wife of Smbat and part of 
the royal treasury. Dvin was firmly brought under his rule at this time. 
In 899 he agreed to exchange the queen for Smbat's son Ashot. Shortly 
afterwards he invaded Vaspurakan and forced its ruler, the Ardzrunid 
Sargis Ashot, to become his vassal and surrender his brother as a 
hostage. Then he occupied Tiflis, which was already in Muslim hands, 
and, breaking his truce with Smbat, again invaded the Bagratid heart- 
land but failed to capture the king. After these spectacular successes his 
loyalty to the caliphal government once more became suspect, for in 
287/900 a plot was uncovered by which he hoped to gain possession of 
Diyar Mudar. In the same year he re-invaded Vaspurakan in revenge 
for the absconding of the brother of Sargis Ashot. As the latter fled be- 
fore him, he left an occupation force and returned to Barda‘a in order to 
prepare for a new campaign against Smbat. His plans were cut short 
when he succumbed to an epidemic in 288/901. 

After Muhammad’s death the army put his son Dēvdād on the throne, 
but after five months he was overthrown by his uncle Yusuf b. Abi'l- 
Säj, who transferred the capital to Ardabil and razed the walls of 
Maragha. King Smbat tried to extricate himself from the Sajid over- 
lordship by offering his direct vassalage to the caliph al-Muktafi. When 
he refused a summons of Yüsuf to present himself to him, the Sajid 
invaded his country. In 290/903 a settlement was reached, and Smbat 
received a crown from Yüsuf thus acknowledging his suzetainty. 
Yüsuf's relations with the caliph, which had never been formalized, 
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became increasingly strained. In 295/908 an army was sent against him 
from Baghdad. Only after the accession of the caliph al-Muqtadir was a 
settlement negotiated in Baghdad, evidently with the support of the 
new vizier Ibn al-Furāt, whom Yūsuf henceforth considered his pro- 
tector naming him regularly on his coinage, and in 296/909 the Sajid 
was formally invested with the government of Azarbäijän and Armenia. 

King Smbat in the time of the insubordination of Yüsuf had been 
encouraged by the caliph to arm against the Sajid. Yüsuf never forgave 
him this act of disloyalty and immediately after settling his relations 
with Baghdad set out to enforce his authority in Armenia. He had 
found an ally in Gagik, the prince of Vaspurakan, who was involved 
in a dispute with Smbat about the possession of Nakhchivān and offered 
to become a vassal of Yüsuf. The latter crowned him king and refused 
the overtures of Smbat putting his envoy, the Catholicos Hovhannes, 
in fetters. In 296/909 he took Nakhchivān and, aided by Gagik, occu- 
pied the country of Siunikh. Pursuing Smbat across the country, he 
spent the winter in Dvin and in 297/910 defeated the royal army under 
two sons of Smbat, Ashot Erkath and Mushel, north of Erivan. 
Mushet was captured and poisoned by the Sajid. As the merciless war 
dragged on, Smbat was besieged by Yüsuf in an impregnable fortress 
and finally surrendered voluntarily in order to stop the bloodshed. 
Yūsuf at first permitted him to leave, but then seized him again and 
imprisoned him for a year. During the siege of Erenjak, probably in 
301/914, Yusuf had him tortured and killed before the ramparts of the 
fortress in the hope of inducing the garrison to surrender and then sent 
his body to be hung in Dvin. The war caused extensive devastation and 
was accompanied by a wave of religious repression. The geographer 
Ibn Haugal remarks upon the unprecedented harshness which Yüsuf 
introduced into the Muslim treatment of the Armenians and states that 
the people of Baghdad refused to buy Armenian slaves knowing that 
they were abl al-dhimma.! Yüsuf at first also pursued a hostile policy 
against Ashot II, the son of Smbat, who endeavoured to restore his 
father's kingdom. After the Ardzrunid Gagik refused to co-operate 
further with him, Yüsuf set up the Sparapet Ashot as a rival king 
crowning him in Dvin. As the son of Smbat, howevet, gained general 
support in Armenia and Yūsuf's attention turned elsewhere, Yūsuf 
finally recognized him, probably v. 304/917, and conferred a crown 
upon him. 





1 Ibn Haugal, p. 343. 
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After the dismissal of Ibn al-Furat, his protector in Baghdad, Yüsut 
had begun to withhold some of his annual tribute to the caliphal 
government. In 303/915-16 he imprisoned an envoy of the caliph, though 
later he released him and sent him back with presents and money. After 
the restoration of Ibn al-Furät to the vizierate in 304/917 Yusuf con- 
quered Zanjàn, Abhar, Qazvin and Ray from a Sāmānid governor and 
claimed in a letter to Baghdad that the previous vizier had invested him 
with the governorship of that province, evidently in the hope that Ibn 
al-Furat would back him up. The caliph al-Muqtadir was thoroughly 
incensed, however, and an army was sent against the Sajid, who 
defeated it. When the ‘Abbasid commander-in-chief Mu’nis approached 
with another army, Yüsuf withdrew to Ardabil. Despite the intercession 
of Ibn al-Furat for him the caliph still refused to confirm him in the 
governorship of his provinces. Mu'nis was routed by Yüsuf in a first 
battle near Ardabil, but a year later in 307/919 he defeated the Sajid 
there. Yüsuf was carried to Baghdad where al-Muqtadir put him into 
prison for three years. In Āzarbāijān his ghulam Subuk gained control 
and, after defeating an army sent against him, was recognized by the 
caliph as govetnot. 

In 310/922 Yūsuf was released and invested with the governorship 
of Ray, Qazvin, Abhar, Zanjān and Āzarbāijān. He proceeded to 
Āzarbāijān where Subuk, who had always remained faithful to him, 
had died. In 311/924 he defeated and killed the previous governor of 
Ray, who had rebelled against the caliph, and took over the city. As he 
left and occupied Hamadan, his deputy soon was expelled by the people 
of Ray. Yūsuf retutned there briefly in 313/925 and went on to Āzar- 
bāijān. In 314/926 he was called by the caliphal government to ‘Iraq 
to take charge of the war against the Qarmatis of Bahrain who were 
ravaging the country. A year later he was defeated near Kūfa by these 
fierce opponents, even though his army greatly outnumbered them. 
Yūsuf was captured and a few months later, in 315/928, killed. Some of 
his Turkish troops entered the caliphal service in Baghdad, where they 
formed the Sājiyya regiment.! 

After Yüsuf’s death his nephew Abu’l-Musäfir al-Fath, son of 
Muhammad al-Afshin, was invested by the caliph with the government 
of Āzarbāijān. One and a half years later, in 317/929, he was poisoned 
in Ardabil by one of his slaves. Though the Sajid dynasty ended with 


1 The mention of Säjiyya troops under Mu'nis in 311/924 by Miskawaih, vol. 1, p. 116, 
seems to be erroneous, 
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him, Āzarbāījān did not revert to the rule of governors sent by the 
caliphal government. After al-Fath's murder Wasif al-Sharvani gained 
sway over Azarbaijan. He was succeeded, probably still in the same 
yeat, by Muflih al-Yüsufi, who according to numismatic evidence 
remained in power at least until 323/935. In 325/937 the Hamdanid 
al-Hasan of Mosul sent Nazif, an officer of the Sajiyya regiment who 
had sought refuge with him, to conquer Āzarbāijān, but he had 
evidently not much success. By 326/938 Daisam b. Ibrahim al-Kurdi 
had taken over the reins. Daisam's father, whose patronymic b. 
Shadhlüya points to Iranian, most likely Kurdish, origin, was a com- 
panion of the Kharijite leader Harün al-Waziqi in Mosul. After the 
capture of Hārūn by the caliph al-Mu'tadid in 283/896 Ibrahim fled to 
Azarbaijan where he married the daughter of a Kurdish chieftain who 
bore him his son Daisam. Daisam, like his father a Kharijite, was 
employed by the Sajid Yüsuf and rose in his service to prominence. 

Daisam at first relied chiefly on Kurdish troops. The Dailamite 
expansion, however, soon engulfed Azarbäijän too. In 326/937 
Lashkari b. Mardi, a Gilite formerly serving Makan and the Ziyārids 
Mardavij and Vushmgir, with an army composed of Gilites and some 
Dailamites invaded Azarbäijän and expelled Daisam, who recovered his 
dominion, however, with the aid of Vushmgir. As Daisam’s Kurdish 
warriors became unruly and laid their hands on some of his domains, 
he began to employ Dailamites, among them Salük (Ar. Su‘lük), a son 
of the Sallarid Muhammad b. Musäfir, in order to counterbalance their 
strength and arrested some Kurdish chiefs. Daisam's vizier Abu'l- 
Qasim Ja'far b. ‘Ali, who had been finance administrator under the 
Sajid Yusuf and was also active as an Isma‘ili missionary, fled in 330/ 
941—2 because of intrigues against him to Tarum, where Muhammad 
b. Musāfir was ovetthrown by his sons Vahsūdān and al-Marzubān. 
He encouraged al-Marzubān to conquet Azarbaijan and by secret 
correspondence he gained the allegiance of many chiefs of Daisam's 
army, especially the Dailamites, to al-Marzuban. When the latter 
invaded Azarbäijän in 330/941-2 and gave battle to Daisam, the 
Dailamites went over to him. Daisam was forced to flee and found 
refuge with the Ardzrunid king Gagik of Vaspurakan, with whom he 
had previously had friendly relations. 

Al-Marzuban, himself an Isma‘ili initiate, appointed Ja'fat b. ‘Ali as 
his vizier and allowed him to teach Ismā'īlism openly. Soon, however, 
he gave him reason to feat for his position. Ja'far requested permission 
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to go to Tabtīz, where he invited Daisam to join him and with the aid 
of the inhabitants killed the Dailamite chiefs. As Daisam arrived in 
Tabrīz, all the Kurds, whom al-Marzubān had offended, gathered 
around him. Al-Marzubān with his Dailamite army defeated them and 
besieged Tabriz. He made overtures to Ja'far, who once more went 
over to him and on his own wish was permitted to live freely in his 
house without official position. Before al-Marzubän occupied Tabriz, 
Daisam and his supporters escaped to Ardabil. Al-Marzuban, aided by 
his brother Vahsūdān, besieged him there and after bribing his new 
vizier succeeded in forcing him to surrender in 331/942-3. Daisam was 
treated well by the Sallarid and on his own request put in charge of 
al-Marzubän’s castle in Tārum. The prominent people of Ardabil, on 
the other hand, were punished for their support of Daisam by the 
imposition of a heavy tribute and the demolition of the town wall, 
which they had to carty out with their own hands. Ja'far later returned 
to the vizierate, before 344/955 when Ibn Haugal was visiting Āzar- 
baijan. His missionary activity was evidently successful, for Ibn 
Hauqal notes the presence of many Ismäfilis in the province. 

Al-Marzuban now held sway over all of Azarbaijin and eastern 
Transcaucasia. By 333/945 he also took possession of Dvin according 
to numismatic evidence.? In the spring of that yeat the Russians (Rüs) 
came by boat on the Kur river and occupied Barda‘a after defeating an 
atmy under al-Marzuban’s governor consisting mainly of local volun- 
teers. At first the inhabitants were treated well by them, but as the mob 
openly aided the Muslim armies against the invaders many of them were 
massacred and others were compelled to surrender all their property. 
Muslim volunteers from everywhere flocked to join al-Marzubān in 
fighting the infidel intruders. Despite the great numerical superiority 
of his army al-Marzubān was several times beaten. Finally after the 
ferocious enemy had been weakened by an epidemic caused by their 
overindulgence in fresh fruit he laid a successful ambush in which 
7oo men and their chief were slain. The rest withdrew into the citadel 
of Barda‘a. As al-Marzuban besieged them he learned that al-Husain b. 
Sa‘id had been sent by his uncle, the Hamdänid al-Hasan Nasir al- 
Daula of Mosul, to conquer Azarbaijan and had reached Salmas, where 

1 Ibn Hauqal, p. 349. 

? Cf. Paul Lemaire, “Muhammadan Coins in the Convent of the Flagellation”, NC, 
sth series, vol. xvir (1938), p. 299. The coin bears besides the name of al-Marzubän 


that of Muhammad b. Musāfir al-Malik indicating that al-Marzubān still recognized his 
father, despite his confinement, as the Sallārid king. 
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he was joined by the Hadhbāni Kurds under Ja‘far b. Shaküya. 
Al-Husain in 331/942, when al-Marzubān and Daisam were still at war 
over the control of Azarbaijan and Nasir al-Daula was in charge of the 
government in Baghdad, had been invested by the caliph al-Muttaqi 
with the governorship of Armenia and Āzarbāijān. Al-Marzubān 
marched against the Hamdanid, leaving only a small troop to face the 
Russians, and defeated him in winter 334/945—6. Al-Husain shortly 
afterwards was recalled by his uncle for a campaign to Baghdad. About 
the same time the Russians departed carrying off much booty and 
captives. 

In 337/948-9 al-Marzubān, enraged by an insult his envoy had 
suffered from the Büyid Mu'izz al-Daula, decided to wrest Ray from 
the hands of Rukn al-Daula. The latter succeeded by diplomatic over- 
tures to delay al-Marzuban’s campaign until the arrival of auxiliary 
armies from his brothers and with their support thoroughly defeated 
him near Qazvin. The Sallārid was captured. The Dailamite chiefs of 
his army who escaped gathered around Muhammad b. Musāfir and 
brought him to Ardabil, while Vahsūdān, who apparently had been left 
by al-Marzuban as his deputy, withdrew to Tārum. Muhammad soon 
offended the Dailamites again and was fotced to flee to Vahsüdàn, who 
imprisoned him in a castle where he died before 341/953. Rukn al- 
Daula in the meantime had provided Muhammad b. *Abd al-Razzāg, 
the former governor of Tüs who had deserted the Samanids, with an 
army to conquer Azarbaijan. In this situation Vahsüdän sent Daisam 
there, presumably to aid the sons of al-Marzuban during the latter’s 
absence, since he knew the country well and would gain the support of 
the Kurds. As Ibn *Abd al-Razzàq invaded Āzatbāijān, Daisam with- 
drew to Arran. In 338/949-50 Ibn ‘Abd al-Razzaq after a setback left 
for Ray, and Daisam gained control over Āzarbāijān and Armenia. 

In 341/952-3 al-Marzuban, having escaped from his prison, sent an 
army against Daisam, who had usurped the rule in Āzarbāijān. Daisam 
was defeated near Ardabil, as the Dailamite chiefs of his army deserted 
him, and fled to Armenia where the Christian princes aided him. A year 
later he was expelled from there, too, and sought refuge in Baghdad 
with Mu‘izz al-Daula, who gave him a royal reception. In 343/954-5 
Rukn al-Daula made peace with al-Marzubän and married his daughter. 
Daisam lost hope in Büyid aid to regain his kingdom and joined the 
Ķamdānids. After receiving aid from Saif al-Daula of Aleppo, he 
occupied Salmās in 344/955—6 acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
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Hamdānid. He was expelled by al-Marzubān and at first found shelter 
with the Ardzrunid Derenik, son of Gagik. Under pressure from 
al-Marzuban, Derenik later arrested and surrendered him to the Sallarid, 
who blinded and imprisoned him. He was killed after the death of 
al-Marzubān by supporters of the latter. 

After the capture of Daisam, al-Marzuban's reign remained undis- 
turbed until his death in 346/957. A list of his tributaries in the year 
344/955-6 quoted by Ibn Haugal shows that his suzerainty was 
recognized by most of the petty princes in the Caucasus area and 
Armenia. Before his death al-Marzubān named his brother Vahsūdān 
as his successor. The commanders of the fortresses refused, however, to 
surrender them to him obeying the previous instructions of al-Marzu- 
ban which had provided for the successive rule of al-Marzubän’s sons 
Justan, Ibrahim and Nasir. Unable to impose his authority Vahsūdān 
returned to Tārum. Justàn gained control in Azarbaijan while Ibrahim 
ruled in Dvin as his deputy. Vahsüdän’s efforts to sow discord among 
his nephews soon bore fruit, especially as Justan devoted more and 
more time to his harem. In 349/960 a grandson of the caliph al-Muktafi, 
Ishaq b. ‘Isa, revolted in Gilan adopting the caliphal name al-Mustajir 
bi'llāh and found support among the Sunnis of western Gilan. The 
former vizier of Justān, who had escaped from prison, invited him to 
come to Mūgān where he gathered supporters for his cause. Justan and 
Ibrahim defeated them, and the ‘Abbasid was captured and died in 
prison. 

Shortly afterwards Vahsüdän succeeded in luring Justan and Näsir 
together with their mother to Tarum, where he imprisoned them. Then 
he sent his son Isma‘il to take over the rule in Āzatbāijān. When 
Ibrahim in Armenia gathered an army to oppose Ismā'il and free his 
brothers, Vahsūdān executed them and their mother. Ibrahim was 
driven out of Āzarbāijān by the supporters of Ismail, but retained 
conttol of Armenia. Just as he again had assembled a strong army, 
Ismā'ī? died, between 351/962 and 354/965 according to numismatic 
evidence. Ibrahim now occupied Ardabil and devastated the domains 
of Vahsüdan, while the latter fled to Dailamān. In 355/966 Ibrahim was 
defeated by an army of Vahsūdān, who had returned to Tärum. 
Deserted by his army Ibrahim sought refuge in Ray with Rukn al- 
Daula, while Vahsūdān put his son Nüh in charge of the government of 
Āzarbāijān. Rukn al-Daula treated his brother-in-law most generously 
and sent his vizier Ibn al-‘Amid with an army to reinstate him in his 
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domains. Ibn al-‘Amid conqueted Azarbaijan and ordered its admini- 
stration. Then he wrote to Rukn al-Daula proposing to dispossess the 
Sallārid since he would be unable to keep the country under control 
and would squander its wealth, but Rukn al-Daula refused to betray 
the good faith of Ibrahim and recalled the vizier. 

After Ibn al-‘Amid’s departure Vahsūdān in 356/967 again sent an 
army which burnt Ardabil. Ibrahim concluded a peace with his uncle, 
ceding to him a part of Āzarbāijān, presumably the region of Miyāna. 
In the following years he endeavoured, with only partial success, to 
reimpose his suzerainty on the Muslim principalities of Transcaucasia 
which had become progressively more independent. During the last 
years before his death in 373/983 his régime seems to have disintegrated 
and he was imprisoned. After him Āzatbāijān fell into the hands of the 
Rawwādids except for a small part (Miyana ?) which was held by a 
grandson of Vahsūdān, al-Marzubān b. Ismā'īl. A year later the latter 
was attacked and seized by the Rawwadid Abu'l-Haija'. His son Ibrahim 
fled to Tarum, where he later was able to restore the Sallarid reign. A 
son of Ibrahim b. al-Marzubän b. Muhammad, Abu'l-Haija', is men- 
tioned in an Armenian source as ruling in Dvin in 982-3 when he was 
incited by King Mushel of Kars to invade the territory of the Bagratid 
king Smbat Il. Probably soon afterwards he attacked Abū Dulaf 
al-Shaibàni, the first known member of a dynasty ruling in Golthn and 
Nakhchivān until after 458/1066, but was defeated and lost his domains 
to Abū Dulaf. Abu'l-Haijaà' later wandered with his family seeking 
help all over Georgia and Armenia and even visited the Byzantine 
emperor Basil II. In 989-90 Smbat II provided him with an Armenian 
army to reconquer Dvin, but then withdrew his support. Abu'l-Haija' 
eventually was strangled by his servants. 

The Rawwādids who succeeded the Sallārids in the rule of Āzarbāijān 
were descendants of the Azdi Arab family of al-Rawwad b. al-Muthanna 
which in the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries had dominated the town of 
Tabriz. With the rapid rise in strength of the Kurdish element in 
Azarbaijan in the 4th/1oth century, they came to associate closely with 
it, especially with part of the Hadhbānī tribe, and were themselves 
generally considered as Kurds. During the captivity of the Sallārid 
al-Marzubän (337-41/949-53) Muhammad b. al-Husain al-Rawwädi is 
tepotted to have seized some parts of Āzarbāijān, probably Ahar and 
Varzuqan, northeast of Tabriz, for which his son and successor Abu'l- 
Haija’ Husain in 344/955-6 paid tribute to al-Marzubän. A year later 
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Abu’l-Haijä’ occupied Tabriz. After building a wall around the town 
he took it in 350/961 as his capital. Tabriz remained the seat of the 
Rawwādids even when they later held sway over all of Āzarbāijān. 

The history of Āzatbāijān from about 370/980 until 420/1029 is 
obscured by a lack of source material. There are no reports about the 
circumstances of Abu'l-Haijā”s rise to independence after the Sallarid 
Ibrahim b. al-Marzuban. Obviously he profited from the decline of the 
latter’s power, and perhaps it was he who imprisoned the Sallarid for 
some time. After establishing his authority in Āzatbāijān he ravaged in 
377/987 the domains of Abū Dulaf al-Shaibānī and took Dvin from 
him. The Bagratid king Smbat II on his demand paid the arrears of the 
Armenian tribute. In 378/988-9 he attacked Vaspurakan, but during 
the campaign he died. 

Abu'l-Haijā” was succeeded by his son Mamlan (Muhammad), who 
was unable to forestall the re-occupation of Dvin by Abū Dulaf. He 
faced the opposition of his brother al-Marzuban, whom he captured in 
386/996. When the Curopalate Davith of Taikh conquered Malāzgird 
(Manazkert) between 992 and 994 and expelled the Muslim inhabitants 
arousing widespread indignation in the Muslim world, Mamlān acted 
as a defender of the Muslim cause. He penetrated Armenia as far as 
Valāshgird. Meeting the joint armies of Davith, the Bagratid Gagik I, 
and the Georgian king Bagrat II, he withdrew without giving battle. In 
388/998 he led another army, this time joined by volunteers from ‘Iraq 
and Khuräsän, as far as the village of Tsumb, northeast of Lake Vān, 
where he was met by the joint Armenian and Georgian armies. The 
encounter ended against expectation in a severe rout of the Muslim 
army despite its numerical superiority. 

According to the only extant literary source Mamlān died in 393/1001 
and was succeeded by his son Abū Nasr Husain. Mamlän’s name, 
however, appears on coins at least until the year 405/1014. Thus either 
the date given for his death is mistaken or Abü Nasr, about whose 
reign nothing is known, continued to mint coinage in his father’s name. 
According to the same source Abū Nasr died in 416/1025 and was 
succeeded by another son of Mamlān, Abū Mansür Vahsūdān. Under 
Vahsūdān the first waves of migration of Oghuz (Ghuzz) Turks reached 
Azarbäijän, which gradually were to change completely the composition 
of its population. Late Armenian sources date the arrival of the Turks 
even earlier and describe it as one of the causes for the migration of the 
Ardzrunids and their people from Vaspurakan to Sebastaia (Sivas) and 
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the cession of the former province to Byzantium in 1021. Such an early 
date for the coming of the Turks cannot be reconciled with the 
accounts of the Muslim sources. The early Oghuz immigrants in 
Azarbäijän all belonged to the so-called ‘Iraqi Türkmens, who were 
expelled from Khuräsän by the Ghaznavids while their leader, Arslan 
Isra'il b. Saljuq, was cast into prison where he died v. 427/1034. The 
first group of Oghuz consisting of about 2,000 tents arrived in 420/1029 
and was well received by Vahsüdan and effectively employed against his 
enemies. The Armenians were strongly impressed by their first en- 
counter with these mounted archers. Their presence did not halt for the 
moment the eastward pressure of Byzantium. Having previously taken 
Arjish from the Muslims, the Byzantines in 425/1034 expelled Abu'l- 
Haija’ b. Rabib al-Daula, nephew of Vahsüdan and chief of the Hadhbani 
Kurds, from the fortress of Bergri northeast of Lake Van. As Abu'l- 
Haijä’ was at odds with his uncle, the caliph intervened to reconcile 
them for the sake of recovering the stronghold. Their joint efforts led 
only to a short re-occupation before the fortress was definitely lost. 
A second wave of Oghuz, much stronger than the first, arrived in 
429/1037-8 under their leaders Büqa, Göktäsh, Mansür and Dana. 
Though Vahsüdan established marriage ties with one of their leaders, 
they soon began to pillage the country. They sacked Maragha in 429/ 
1039, burnt its mosque, and massacred many of the inhabitants. One 
group, which had settled in Urmiya, after a successful raid into Armenia 
was attacked on their return by the Hadhbānīs because of previous 
friction between them. They killed many of the Kurds and pillaged the 
countryside. The Hadhbäni leader Abu'l-Haija' b. Rabib al-Daula, who 
held sway over Urmiya, and Vahsüdàn united forces to expel the 
troublemakers. Many of the Oghuz were slain, while large groups left 
for Ray and Hamadan. Others, however, stayed. In 432/1040-1 
Vahsūdān seized thirty of their leaders at a dinner to which he had 
invited them and then killed many of their men. As a result the Oghuz 
of Urmiya chose to leave for Mosul. In the next year another large 
contingent of Oghuz came from Ray fleeing before the Saljuq Ibrahim 
Īnāl. They were defeated and driven out by Vahsūdān. Again in 455/ 
1044 some 5,000 Türkmens returned to Āzatbāijān from Mesopotamia 
through Diyarbakr and Armenia and occupied the town of Khūy 
(Arm. Her). The remnants of the ‘Iraqi Türkmens were now firmly 


1 Cf. C. Cahen, “La premiere pénétration turque en Asie-Mineure ”, Byxantion, vol. xvin 
(1948), p. 9. 
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established in Āzarbāijān. Soon afterwards Qutlumush, the son of 
Arslan b. Saljuq, joined them to take over their leadership. 

Tabriz was struck in 434/1042 by a severe earthquake which destroyed 
large parts of the town and its wall; 40,000 ot 50,000 inhabitants were 
said to have died. The palace collapsed, but the ruler, who was in a 
garden, was unhurt. He made every effort to rebuild the capital in short 
otder. Vahsūdān during most of his reign was the patron of the poet 
Qatran, who eulogized him in numerous odes. 

In 446/1054 Toghril Beg came to Azarbäijän and Arran to receive 
the submission of the local rulers. In Tabriz Vahsūdān submitted to 
him, introduced his name in the Friday prayer, and surrendered his 
son to him as a hostage. The Rawwādids thus became Saljuq vassals. 
Vahsüdän’s son Abū Nasr Mamlan, who succeeded him in 451/1059, 
once more revolted against the Turkish domination. Toghril in 
452/1060 vainly invested Tabriz. Mamlan travelled in person to 
Baghdad to complain to the caliph al-Qa’im about the depredations of 
the Oghuz in Azarbaijan, while many notables sent letters of complaint. 
The caliph wrote Toghril requesting him to prevent the Türkmens 
from devastating the country, but to no avail. In 454/1062 Toghril 
returned to Āzarbāijān and forced the Rawwādid again to submission 
imposing a heavy tribute on him. 


IX. THE SHADDADIDS OF ARRAN 


The Banü Shaddad were chiefs of a Kurdish clan, probably of the 
Hadhbānī tribe, which roamed the pasture grounds of Armenia. 
Muhammad b. Shaddäd b. Qurtaq about the year 340/951—2, in the 
time of the detention of the Sallārid al-Marzubān, gained control of 
Dvin, probably invited by the Muslims of the town as a ptotector. 
Ibrahim b. al-Marzuban, who tried to preserve his father's interests, 
incited a Christian vassal to attack Mubammad, but the latter defeated 
him. Ibrahim then sent an army of Dailamites and Kurds which 
expelled the Shaddadid. Soon he was recalled, howevet, by the people 
of Dvin, who were dissatisfied with the Dailamite garrison, and foiled 
an attempt of the Bagratid king Ashot III of Ani to conquer the town. 
In 343/954-5 he was driven out by a Dailamite army sent by al-Marzu- 
bān, who had regained the rule in Āzatbāijān. Muhammad and his clan 
found shelter in Vaspurakan. He vainly sought Byzantine support to 
recover Dvin and died in 344/95 5-6. 
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The eldest of Muhammad’s three sons, al-Lashkari Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali, 
became chief of the clan and entered the service of the Armenian Grigor, 
ruler of Pharisos, and received from him Shothkh and Berd-Shamiram 
as fiefs. The youngest brother, al-Fadl (Fadlün), at first served Najà 
al-Saifi, governor of Diyärbakr for the Hamdanid Saif al-Daula. When 
Najà was killed in 354/965, he returned to his brothers, but as he did 
not want to setve the Christians he soon left with the intention of 
joining the Sallārid Ibrahim in Azarbäijän. As he reached Ganja, 
Ibrahim’s governor of the town, ‘Ali al-Täzi, invited him to stay and 
guatd it against hostile neighbours. He soon had occasion to prove his 
usefulness in warding off an attack of the Siyāvurdiyya (Sevotdi), 
Armenicized Hungatians living west of Shamkūr. When he again made 
up his mind to leave for Āzarbāijān the notables of Ganja persuaded 
him to stay and invite his brother al-Lashkari to come to Ganja. 
Al-Lashkarī at first refused to join al-Fadl, but the latter induced him 
by a ruse to come and then was able to persuade him to stay. The people 
of Ganja co-operated with them arresting the governor and opening 
the gates for them. Al-Lashkari in 360/971 took possession of Ganja 
and killed the governor. The Sallarid Ibrahim in 361/971-2 laid siege 
to Ganja but failed to take it and withdrew after concluding a peace 
which must have practically recognized the independence of the 
Shaddādid. Al-Lashkari took possession of the region, expelling the 
Dailamites, and gradually expanded his territories as far as Shamkür to 
the northwest and Barda‘a to the east. He died in 368/978-9. 

Although al-Lashkari had favoured al-Fadl for the succession, the 
second son of Muhammad, al-Marzubān, gained the throne with the 
support of the army and the subjects. Al-Marzubān proved deficient 
in his political judgment and lost c. 372/982-3 Barda‘a to the Sharvän- 
Shah Muhammad b. Ahmad. Some retainers stirred up discord be- 
tween al-Fadl and him. In 375/985 al-Fadl murdered him seizing his son 
Shīrvān and ascended the throne. 

Al-Fadl during his long reign greatly expanded the Shaddadid territory 
despite some setbacks. In 383/993 he occupied Barda‘a and Bailagān. 
Probably connected with these acquisitions is the report of an Armenian 
source that he invited Gagik, son of Hamam, the lord of Tandzikh, 
killed him and seized his country. When the ruler of Phatisos, Grigor, 
died in 1003-4, al-Fadl put his son Philip, whom he had previously 
invited, in fetters and occupied Shashvash and Shothkh of Grigor's 
domains. At an unknown date he seized the country of the Siyavurdiyya 
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west of Shamkür. Probably in 413/1022 he brought Dvin under his 
rule, imposing a heavy tribute on the Armenians, and appointed his son 
Abu’l-Asvär governor. In 418/1027 he ordered a bridge to be built over 
the Araxes (probably at Khudäfarin), perhaps with the intention of 
expanding his domains into Āzarbāijān. 

Not always successful were his wats with the Bagratids of Tashir, 
who adopted the pretentious title “kings of Alvankh" (Albania), and 
the Georgian kings. Al-Fadl fought Gurgen of Tashir and after his 
death c. 989 attacked his son Davith Anhotin, but suffered a defeat. 
Around the same time he invaded Kakhetia and Hereth, but king 
Bagrat III of Georgia in alliance with king Gagik of Ani invested 
Shamkir forcing him to sue for peace. When in 417/1026 the king of 
Georgia, probably Giorgi, again besieged Shamkür, al-Fadl met and 
defeated him. In 421/1030 al-Fadl successfully raided Georgia. On his 
way back he was set upon by an allied army of the Georgian war-lord 
Liparit, the king of Kakhetia Kuirike IIT, and the king of Tashir 
Davith Anhotin and lost 10,000 men and all his booty. In the same year 
his son *Askarüya revolted in Bailaqan. Al-Fadl, who after his defeat 
fell mortally ill, sent another son Mūsā against him. Mūsā with the aid 
of group of Russians who had raided Sharvän took the town and slew 
*Askarūya. Al-Fadl died in 422/1031. 

Al-Fadl's son and successor Abu'l-Fadl Misa ruled only three years 
until 425/1034, when he was murdered by his son al-Lashkari ‘Ali, who 
ascended the throne. At first al-Lashkari’s reign was stable and success- 
ful. The poet Qatran, who spent some time at his court in Ganja and 
left not later than 4352/1041, in some of his eulogies for him mentions 
a majot victoty which he won ovet the joint army of the kings of 
Georgia and Armenia. His relations with the Rawwādid Vahsūdān 
initially were poor. Vahsüdän’s employment of the Oghuz Türkmens 
posed a serious threat, but al-Lashkari succeeded in bringing some of 
them to Artān. Consequently their relations improved, and Vahsūdān 
even paid a visit to the court of the Shaddādid, probably some time 
between 427/1056 and 432/1041. Al-Lashkari also entertained friendly 
relations with the Muslim ruler of Tiflis, Ja‘far b. “Ali, whom he aided 
in his resistance against Georgian attacks. After Ja'far's death (1046) 
al-Lashkarī married his widow Shāh-Khusruvān. During the last years 
of his reign he came under serious pressure from the Türkmens and the 
Byzantine expansion. In 437/1045-6 the Oghuz under Qutlumush 
began a siege of Ganja which lasted one and a half years and was raised 
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only when the Byzantine army under the eunuch Nicephore joined by 
the Georgian king Bagrat IV approached. Al-Lashkari was forced to 
make concessions to his saviour recognizing the Byzantine suzerainty 
and surrendering his son Ardashir as a hostage. His situation remained 
precarious, and he moved his residence from castle to castle until he 
died in 441/1049 or 5o. 

Al-Lashkari was succeeded by his minor son Anüshirvän in whose 
name the chamberlain Abū Mansir reigned. Abū Mansur agreed with 
the army chiefs to surrender several border fortresses to the rulers of 
Kakhetia, Georgia, to the Dido mountain tribe and to Byzantium in 
the hope of relieving their pressure on Arran. This decision still in 
441/1049-50 provoked a revolt of the people of Shamkür, who took 
the citadel of the town and proclaimed Abu'l-Asvār Shāvur, son of 
al-Fadl b. Muhammad, ruler. Abu’l-Asvär since 413/1022 had ruled 
Dvin practically independently. Though he was married to a sister of 
the Armenian king Davith Anhotin of Tashir, he proved a troublesome 
neighbour to the Armenians and earned the reputation of an exemplary 
ghazi among the Muslims. He granted asylum to the Armenian noble- 
man Abirat with his large retinue and then killed him. Around 1059 he 
invaded the territory of his brother-in-law king Davith pillaging and 
burning. As he threatened to attack Davith himself, the latter appealed 
to the kings of Ani, Kapan and Georgia for help. Aided by their troops 
he inflicted a defeat on the Shaddadid and drove him out of his domains. 
In 1045 the Byzantine emperor Constantine Monomach, intending to 
annex Ani and to overthrow its youthful king Gagik II, invited Abu'l- 
Asvar by letter to attack the territory of Ani and promised him in a 
golden bull recognition of any conquests he would make. Abu'l- 
Asvāt occupied a number of fortresses and places in Gagik's territory. 
After the Byzantine conquest of Ani in 1045 the emperor in breach of 
his promises demanded from him the surrender of the lands formerly 
belonging to Ani. Upon Abu’l-Asvär’s refusal a strong Byzantine army 
with Armenian and Georgian contingents attacked Dvin. Abu'l-Asvar 
flooded the country and put his atchets in an ambush. The attackers 
were tepulsed with heavy losses. In the next year another Byzantine 
army took some of the fortresses belonging to Ani. Most serious was 
the campaign under Nicephore v. 1048-9. Abu’l-Asvar withdrew to 
Dvin, while the enemy laid the countryside waste. He was forced to 
recognize the Byzantine suzerainty before Nicephore went on to Ganja. 

After gaining control of Shamktir Abu’l-Asvar occupied Ganja and 
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the rest of Arran. Anūshīrvān and the chamberlain Abū Mansür were 
arrested. Abu’l-Asvar succeeded in restoring to the Shaddadid régime 
some of its earlier strength. In 445/1053 he took a border fortress from 
the Georgians and placed a garrison in it. He entrusted his son Abu'l- 
Nasr Iskandar with the government of Dvin. When Toghril Beg after 
receiving the submission of the Rawwädid Vahsüdän in Tabriz came to 
Ganja in 446/1054, Abu’l-Asvar submitted to him. He later participated 
in the Saljuq conquest of Armenia. The Shaddadid dynasty survived as 
Saljuq vassals ruling Ani until the end of the 6th/12th century. 


X. THE YAZĪDIDS OF SHARVĀN AND THE HĀSHIMIDS 
OF BAB AL-ABWAB 


In the limitrophe provinces of Sharvän and al-Bab two dynasties, the 
Yazidids and the Hāshimids, were able to establish their hereditary rule 
around the middle of the 3td/9th century. Until the late Sallarid period 
they remained generally under the overlordship of the governors and 
rulers of Azarbaijan and Arran, but these interfered only occasionally 
in their affairs. Much of their efforts was devoted to raiding the non- 
Muslim petty principalities in the region and repelling their attacks. 
The two families were also engaged in a long, intermittent feud with 
each other. The Yazidids, who had a historical claim to al-Bāb, time 
and again interfered in the affairs of this neighbour province and usually 
gained the upper hand. The Hāshimids, whose hold over al-Bab was 
also permanently threatened by the power of the chiefs (rx asā”) of the 
town, were repeatedly expelled and restored within a short time. 

The Yazidids were descendants of Yazid b. Mazyad, a chief of the 
Arab tribe of Shaibān and prominent commander under Härün 
al-Rashīd. Yazid was twice appointed governor of Āzarbāijān and 
Armenia (171-2/787-9 and 183-5/799-801) and distinguished himself 
in fighting the Khazars. After him his three sons and his grandson 
Muhammad b. Khalid were repeatedly sent as governors to Azarbaijan, 
Armenia and Arran. Muhammad b. Khalid in 245/859-60 restored the 
town of Ganja and was granted it together with some estates as a 
hereditary fief. His brother al-Haitham probably under him became 
governor of Sharvan. As the disturbances following the murder of the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil in 247/861 weakened the central government, he 
was able to retain his dominion and bequeath it to his son. A third 
brother, Yazid, in the same period established himself in Laizàn, a 
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small region in northern Sharvan. Al-Haitham and Yazid adopted the 
traditional titles Sharvān-Shāh and Laizān-Shāh. The dynasty soon 
became Persianized and claimed descent from Bahram Gir. 

The Banü Hashim were descendants of a client of the Arab tribe of 
Sulaim of unknown otigin. The Sulaim were powerful in al-Bāb, and 
the Hashimids were one of the families of prominence among them. 
Al-Najm b. Hashim is mentioned as the lord of al-Bab representing the 
local interests about the year 180/796. When the inhabitants of the town 
attacked their tax collector, al-Najm was killed by the governor of 
Armenia. His son Hayyün revolted and asked the Khazars for help, 
who came with a strong army and penetrated as far as the Kur river 
causing much damage to the Muslims before they withdrew. Despite 
this traitorous activity, the Hashimid family did not lose its influence 
in al-Bäb. In 255/869 the inhabitants and the ghazis of the town raised 
a great-grandson of Hayyün, Hashim b. Suraqa b. Salis, as their amir, 
and from that date the family reigned on a hereditary basis. Hashim 
led two successful raids into the Avar country known as al-Sarir in 
263/876-7 and 265/878—9. After his death in 271/884-5 he was succeeded 
by his son ‘Amr, who died after a year and was succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad. Muhammad in 273/886-7 carried out a successful raid on 
Shandan, northwest of al-Bab, and in 288/901 beat off a Khazar attack. 
Less fortunate were his relations with al-Sarir. In 292/905 Muhammad 
in a battle was captured together with ten chiefs of al-Bab by the lord 
of al-Sarir, who later released them with generous presents. In 297/909— 
10 (according to another version in 300/912-13) Muhammad led another 
campaign against Shandan jointly with the Sharvan-Shah ‘Ali, great- 
grandson of al-Haitham b. Khalid, who had succeeded to the rule after 
his grandfather Muhammad and his father al-Haitham. The Muslims 
suffered a crushing defeat by the army of Shandān, al-Sarir and the 
Khazars. The two rulers and 10,000 men were captured. Those falling 
into the captivity of the Saririans as well as the two rulers were freed 
after a few months, while most of the others were sold into slavery. It 
was perhaps during the captivity of Muhammad, between 296/909 and 
299/912, that the Sajid Yüsuf came to al-Bab and rebuilt the walls of 
the town. Muhammad died in 303/916 and was succeeded by his 
brother ‘Abd al-Malik. 

In Sharvan "Alī b. al-Haitham, not long after his release from 
captivity, probably in 301/913 faced a raid of the Russians on Baki. 
When they withdrew to some islands off the coast, the Sharvanians 
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attacked them in boats, but were badly mauled, and several thousand 
Muslims were killed. These setbacks encouraged Abū Tahir Yazid of 
the Laizān branch of the family, who had succeeded to the rule of that 
tegion after the reigns of his grandfather Yazid b. Khalid and of his 
father Muhammad, to overthrow ‘Ali in 305/917—18. He killed ‘Ali and 
his son al-“Abbäs and took over the rule of Sharvän. In 306/918—19 he 
built the town of al-Yazidiyya near Shamakhi as his new capital and 
gave Laizān as a fief to his son Muhammad, who later seems to have 
become his co-regent. The regions of Khursan, Vardān and Tabarsarān 
were annexed to Sharvan under Yazid. 

This northward expansion may have been encouraged by the family 
quarrel which weakened the Hashimid power in al-Bab in this period. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Hashim two months after his accession was ovet- 
thrown and expelled by his nephew Abu'l-Najm b. Muhammad with 
popular support. ‘Abd al-Malik fled to Shandān and then to Yüsuf b. 
Abi'l-Sàj, who formally invested him with the government of al-Bab 
and provided him with an army of 6,000 men, which aided him to 
recover the town in spite of the support of the inhabitants for Abu'l- 
Najm. A few months later he marched to Shābatān in the hope of 
capturing his nephew there. Abu'l-Najm eluded his search and was able 
to reoccupy al-Bab. ‘Abd al-Malik retook the town after a siege, this 
time aided by the lord of Khaidaq with a Khazar army. He killed his 
nephew and continued to rule unopposed. A battle with Muhammad, 
the son of the Sharvān-Shāh, in 318/930 at Shābarān remained incon- 
clusive and evidently did not reverse the northward expansion of 
Sharvān. Two successful raids to the region of Shandān were carried 
out in 326/938. A year later ‘Abd al-Malik died leaving a son Ahmad 
of fout yeats. 

The succession of a minor brought on a new petiod of troubles in 
al-Bāb. Ahmad was expelled after five months by the chiefs of the 
town, who turned over the rule to al-Haitham b. Muhammad, grandson 
of the Sharvan-Shah Yazid and governor of Tabarsaran. In 329/941 
they expelled him and restored Ahmad, only to overthrow him again 
after six months. They recalled al-Haitham, but after six months de- 
posed him and invited his grandfather, the Sharvan-Shah Yazid, to 
take over the town. Yazid sent his son Ahmad as his deputy, but he in 
turn was expelled after a few days in favour of the Hashimid Ahmad. 
Yazid now led a punitive campaign to al-Bāb carrying off much booty 
and imposing a tribute. Shortly afterwards the Dailamites of the 
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Sallārid al-Marzubàn invaded Sharvān, and Yazid was forced to seek 
the support of the people of al-Bab restoring all the booty and the 
tribute to them. He drove off the Dailamites, but then concluded a 
peace with al-Marzubān which evidently entailed recognition of the 
Sallārid overlordship and payment of tribute. 

After the death of Yazid in 337/948 his son and successor Muhammad 
imprisoned his brother Ahmad, and in his place sent his own son 
Ahmad to rule Laizàn and confirmed his other son al-Haitham in the 
rule of Tabarsaran. He died in 345/956 and was succeeded by his son 
Ahmad. Ahmad’s brother al-Haitham soon became afraid of him and 
sought refuge among the Lakz (Lazgi). In 357/968 he joined the 
Sallārid Ibrahim b. al-Marzubän and in the next year participated in a 
campaign intended to reaffirm the Sallarid authority over Sharvan and 
al-Bāb. The Sallārid army pillaged Sharvan and the countryside of 
al-Bab. The Sharvan-Shah Ahmad sued for peace and paid tribute. 

The demands of the Sallarid were resisted by the Hashimid Ahmad, 
who after having been deposed once more in 342/953—4 for six months 
in favout of the king of the Lakz Khashram Ahmad b. Munabbih, had 
gained firm control of al-Bab. Al-Haitham now joined the Hashimid, 
who vainly tried to persuade the Sharvān-Shāh to grant some territory 
to his brother. The Hāshimid gathered an army composed largely of 
Avats from al-Sarir and sacked and burnt Shäbarän carrying off much 
booty. As the soldiers of al-Sarir on their return entered al-Bab one day 
before the amir, the inhabitants attacked them, massacred a large 
number and seized their booty. The Avars took revenge in 360/971, 
when they defeated the people of al-Bāb near the town and killed 1,000 
Muslims. 

Maimün b. Ahmad, who succeeded his father in 366/976, was soon 
confined in the government building by the chiefs of al-Bab, who took 
over the reins of the rule. Maimün secretly sought help from the 
Russians. In 377/987—8 a band of them arrived in eighteen boats and 
freed Maimün, but then many of them were massacred by the people of 
al-Bāb and the rest departed, while Maimün fortified himself in the 
citadel of the town with a guard of Russians. In 379/989-90 a popular 
preacher from Gilan, Muhammad al-Tüzi, found an eager audience in 
al-Bāb and gained complete control over the town. Maimün was at 
first swayed by his preaching, but later resisted his demands. He was 
besieged in the citadel by the people supporting the preacher and was 
forced to leave for Tabarsaran (380/990-1). The preacher invited the 
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Sharvān-Shāh Muhammad b. Ahmad to take over the rule of al-Bāb. 
Muhammad, who had succeeded his father in 370/981, pursued a policy 
of expansion taking possession of the town of Qabala from its ruler 
‘Abd al-Barr b. *Anbasa (371/981) and of Barda‘a (c. 372/982). He now 
came readily to al-Bāb, but shortly after his arrival was wounded by a 
slave of Maimün who struck him with a battle-axe. While he returned 
to Sharvān, Maimūn reoccupied al-Bab. The Hāshimid in 381/991 was 
once more expelled by the people, who recalled the Shatvān-Shāh. The 
latter soon departed again, leaving a garrison in the citadel. Maimūn 
reconquered al-Bāb in 382/998-9 and in the following year also took 
the citadel. In 385/995 the people of the region of al-Karakh, located 
in a strategic position on the route from al-Bāb to central Daghistan, 
were converted to Islam by him. Maimün died in 387/997. His brother 
Muhammad, who succeeded him, was murdered after ten months by a 
ghulam of Maimün. Four months later (388/998) Maimün's son al- 
Lashkarī acceded to the rule. The feud with Sharvān flared up again 
with new vigour. 

In Sharvān Muhammad b. Ahmad had been succeeded by his brother 
Yazid. In consequence to the earlier conquest of Qabala, the Sharvanian 
army in 582/992 met the army of Shakki near the town and suffered 
severe losses. In 389/999 Yazid took the castle of Gurzül from ‘Abd 
al-Barr, the former lord of Qabala. Then he fought the Hāshimid 
al-Lashkari in a dispute over an estate. Al-Lashkari won an initial 
victory and seized the estate, but later the Sharvan-Shah routed him at 
Shābarān and captured his brother Abū Nasr. When al-Lashkarī died 
in 5392/1002, the people of al-Bab requested him to release Abū Nast. 
Yazid, intent on restoring the Sharvanian authority over al-Bāb, pro- 
posed that Abü Nasr should marry his daughter and demanded the 
surrender of the citadel of al-Bàb to himself. When the people of al-Bab 
refused this demand, he killed Abū Nasr and fought his brother 
al-Mansür, to whom the people of al-Bab swore allegiance in 393/1005. 
The war between Sharvàn and al-Bāb dragged on with changing fortune 
until the people of al-Bäb revolted and expelled al-Mansür in 410/1019- 
20 and surrendered the town to the Sharvān-Shāh, who put a garrison 
into the citadel. Al-Mansür recovered town and citadel in 412/1021-2 
with the suppott of the lord of al-Sarir and fought an inconclusive 
battle with the Sharvānians at Shäbarän. In 414/1023-4 he was again 
driven out by the people, who surrendered the town to the Sharvān- 
Shah, but he reconquered it in 415/1024. The feud was temporarily 
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interrupted when the Sharvan-Shah in 416/1025 during his absence 
from his capital al-Yazidiyya was faced with a rebellion of his son 
Anūshīrvān there. Anūshīrvān soon lost most of his supporters and 
fled as his father approached the capital. He was captured and starved 
to death in prison. Yazid died in 418/1027 and was succeeded by 
another son, Manüchihr. 

Manüchihr in 420/1029 reopened the war with al-Bäb over the 
possession of an estate in Masqat. He was defeated, and in 421/1030 the 
army of al-Bàb raided his domains causing extensive destruction. Later 
in the same year the Russians landed in Sharvān and inflicted a defeat 
on Manüchihr near Baki killing many Sharvänians before they moved 
on to Arran. In 422/1031 they again landed at Bākū but were driven 
out by Manüchihr. They united with the Alans and in 423/1032 took 
al-Yazidiyya by force pillaging and slaying. On their way back they 
wete attacked and badly mauled by an army of ghazis under the amir 
Mansür of al-Bäb and lost all their booty and many men. A year later 
they tried to take revenge on al-Bāb, but were beaten off at al-Karakh. 

Both the Hashimid Mansür and the Sharvan-Shah Manüchihr died 
in 425/1034, the latter murdered by his brother Abü Mansür with the 
aid of Manüchihr’s wife, a daughter of the Shaddadid al-Fadl. While 
Abū Mansür ascended the throne in Sharvan and married the widow 
of his brother, al-Mansür was succeeded in al-Bäb by his son ‘Abd 
al-Malik, who was promptly overthrown and expelled by the people, 
who surrendered the town in 426/1035 to the new Sharvan-Shah. The 
latter garrisoned the citadel and put his vizier in charge of al-Bāb. But 
"Abd al-Malik after two months reconquered his domains and killed 
the viziet. He was able to conclude a peace with the Sharvān-Shāh and 
in 427/1055 married his sister Shamküya. The new alliance was viewed 
askance by the powerful chiefs of al-Bāb. When they murdered the 
vizier of ‘Abd al-Malik, the latter left secretly for Sharvän. Two of them 
followed the amir to persuade him to return. They wete detained as 
hostages by the Sharvan-Shah while ‘Abd al-Malik returned to al-Bab 
and fortified himself in the citadel. In 429/1038 an attack of the people 
of Shandan on the town was repelled. In 430/1038—9 one of the chiefs, 
"Alī b. al-Hasan b. ‘Anaq, revolted and besieged the amir in the citadel 
but failed. The people of Khaidāg took the citadel in 432/1040—1 and 
briefly held the amir and his wife captive. In the same year the chief 
"Ali b. al-Hasan carried out a raid on Shandān. In 433/1041-2 ‘Abd 
al-Malik again fled in fear of the chiefs, who captured his wife and sent 
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her to her brother the Shatvān-Shāh. "Abd al-Malik soon retook 
al-Bāb, while the chiefs fled, and his wife returned from Sharvan. ‘Abd 
al-Malik died in 434/1043 leaving a son, Mansūr, of four years. 

Mansür was proclaimed amir, and the chief ‘Abd al-Salam b. al- 
Muzaffar b. Aghlab acted as his regent during his minority. After “Abd 
al-Salam’s death in 443/1051-2 Mansūr became the effective ruler. But 
already in 446/1054 the chiefs revolted, and his reign remained troubled 
by their opposition until he was eventually murdered by them in 
457/1065. In Sharvan Abū Mansür b. Yazīd was succeeded in 435/ 
1043-4 by his brother Qubad. In 437/1045—6 Qubad built a wall around 
the capital al-Yazidiyya for fear of the Oghuz Türkmens, who at this 
time were laying siege to Ganja. Qubad was succeeded in 441/1049 by 
his nephew Bukhtanassar ‘Ali b. Ahmad, who was promptly over- 
thrown by his uncle Sallār b. Yazīd. ‘Ali fled but was captured and 
killed near Bailaqan. Sallar actively pursued the fight against the 
infidels during his reign. In 445/1053-4 he took the castle of Malügh in 
Shakki by force and garrisoned it. Next to it he built a town with a 
congregational mosque. 

It is unknown if the rulers of Sharvan and al-Bāb were among the 
princes who formally submitted to Toghril Beg at the time of his 
campaign to Āzarbāijān and Artān in 446/1054. Their recognition of 
the Saljuq suzerainty in any case cannot have been delayed much longer. 
A decade later the region came under massive Turkish occupation. 
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